See ‘THE SECRET OF THE TREATY,” by CLINTON ROSS, in this issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Prince KahIlma’s Experiments. 


In the issue of August 20th there will begin in Lesiieg’s WEEKLY a 
series of twelve remarkable stories by CLEVELAND MOFFETT, entitled 
* PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS.” Each one of these stories 
will be complete in itself. with its own development and climax, and at 
the same t me each one will be connected with the others by a thread of 
interest running through them all. Each story will, in fact. present an 
incident in the extraordinary career of the chief character, Prince Kahl 
ma. aman of great wealth and intelligence. who, having exhausted the 
possibilities of many cities and forme of pleasure, finds himself suddenly 
interested to an extreme degree in observing the manners and methods of 
New York's criminal and shady classes. These observations are made in 
a number of * experiments."' in which the prince is not content to act 
merety a8 a looker on. but takes an active and important part in the un- 
folding of events. Indeed, the prince's craving for novelty leads him 
mito many strange adventures. and the record of his eccentric doings 
will be found to possess the compelling interest of the well-constructed 
detective or mystery story, with the added charm of novelty. 

Those who have read Mr. Moffett’s detective stories, always remark- 
able alike for their imaginative power and their accurate realiem. will not 
be surprised to learn that for vears he has made a close study of the ways 
of criminals and detectives. even going to the length of associating him- 
self for several months with one of the most efficient and best organiz- 
ed detective agencies in the country. Thus he has gained a practical 
knowledge of how the dangerous classes operate and how the mysteries 
of lawlessness are cleared up, that has proved of the greatest value to 
him in his story-telling 

This series of ** Prince Kahlma’s Experiments * will be abundantly 
illustrated with pictures, bringing out in vivid fashion the strong situa- 
tions of the narrative. 


The New Democracy. 


THERE is a sense in which the action of the Democratic 
National Convention, in committing itself to the doctrine 
of free and unlimited silver coinage in contravention alike 
of the economic experience of the world and of every con- 
sideration of business rectitude, and in the nomination of 
candidates pledged to uphold that pernicious theory, is a 
national misfortune. 
economic principles, a mad and ungovernable iconoclasm of 
temper and purpose, and an indifference to the obligations 
of national integrity and honor, which cannot but seriously 
affect our good name as a people, for a time at least, in the 
eyes of every enlightened nation, while at the same time 
greatly injuring our material interests both at home and 
abroad. No people can array themselves, as the Democratic 
party proposes we shall do, against the business judgment 
and sense of the world, and undertake to erect a system of 
obviously dishonest values which, in the end, must result 
in repudiation, without provoking the censure and distrust 
of honest men everywhere. 

But there is a wider sense in which this action of the 
Democratic party may turn out to be signally beneficent. 
For nearly forty years that party has been degenerating in 
spirit and in purpose. It bas fallen away utterly from the 
standard of patriotism and enlightened fidelity to principle 
which it maintained in its earlier history. The high motives 
which once controlled it no longer perceptibly influence it. 
One by one, it has abandoned the doctrines which made it 
aforetime a supreme factor in our national politics. It has be- 
come in these later years the ally of every pernicious politi- 
cal and social force, the patron of every dangerous theory, 
the apologist of every iniquity which has votes at its com- 
mand. It has been peculiarly hospitable to the financial 
fallacies which have found form and voice as the result of 
conditions growing out of our Civil War. There has been 
no chimera, no insane delusion, no desperate propaganda, 
which has not found recognition in Democratic policy. In 
the last national election it entered into close and leprous 
alliance in some of the Western States with the populistic 
Jacobins, cheerfully supporting their revolutionary and 
anarchistic candidates and policy, in hope of party gain in 
the larger national issue. Later on, it took up the free- 
silver doctrine, and put itself under the leadership of dyna- 
miters and communists—men who are at war with the exist- 
ing social order and eager for the destruction of all the 
muniments of the public safety. It was inevitable that, 
sooner or later, the incoherent and, to some extent, antago- 
nistic elements thus gathered under the Democratic flag— 
the guerillas and banditti of our American politics—believ- 
ing themselves to be omniscient and omnipotent alike, 
should put their heels upon the necks of the sober, con- 
servative, intelligenc men in the party ranks, and, defying 
all reason and right, precipitate a death-grapple for the 


It reveals an ignorance of sound 


party control. That contest comes now as the result of the 
action taken by the Chicago convention. The Democratic 
party, as it existed when that convention met, will never 
again elect a President of the United States. It will, in the 
crucial contest to which it is now exposed, be utterly dis- 
integrated, and out of its ruins will emerge, in compact and 
coherent form, a party at once purified and forceful, incon- 
siderable in strength, it may be, inthe beginning, but, by vir- 
tue of its fidelity to essential principle, gathering strength 
from day to day, and possibly becoming, in a re-forma- 
tion of party lines, an effective influence in our public life. 
That will be one of the compensations flowing out of the 
contlict at Chicago and the triumph of the dangerous ele- 
ment of the party. Since in a democracy two parties are 
always necessary to the best government, it is vital that the 
best element in each should dominate. 

But the larger benefit arising from this convention will 
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lie in the fact that the monetary question is so presented 
that a final determination of it may be now assured. As 
between the Republican attitude and that of the Democratic 
party, no enlightened citizen who believes in the stability 
of things can hesitate what todo. Every thoughtful ob- 
server understands perfectly well that there ean be no busi- 
ness prosperity, no financial security, no stability or perma- 
nence of credit, so long as there is any doubt at all as to the 
national policy concerning this question. Honest-minded 
Democrats, as well as the great body of Republicans, will 
therefore, as we believe, cast their ballots in favor of such 
a decision of the matter as will restore public confidence, 
re-establish our industries, and lift from the shoulders of 
enterprise the burdens which now impede its activity. The 
postponement of a decision on this question for even another 
year would bring enormous disaster to every substantial 
interest. The action of the Chicago convention makes it 
absolutely certain that there will be no such postponement 
or delay in its determination. In the sense, therefore, that 
as the result of what it did we will arrive at a settlement of 
the question and stamp out effectually and forever the fal- 
lacious ideas which have acquired so strong a hold over the 
minds of unthinking men, we may well regard the majority 
of that convention as having builded better than they knew; 
as having, indeed, by their folly and by their persistence 
ina vicious course, contributed to the highest ultimate good 
of the country. 


Confederates and the Flag. 


T was, perhaps, to be expect- 
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by more or less of the glori- 
fication of the ‘‘ lost cause.” 
In some quarters certain in- 
. cidents of the affair are 
sharply criticised ; the display of the old Con- 
federate flag on the same staff which floated 
the Stars and Stripes was certainly objection- 
able ; some of the expressions of devotion to 
the ideas which perished with the downfall of the Rebellion 
were not, perhaps, in the best taste, but we have all so far 
outgrown the animosities and resentments of the Civil War 
that we can afford to overlook, with tolerable complacency, 
exaggerated praise of the efforts made to destroy the Union, 
and the equally exaggerated adulation paid to prominent 
survivors of that ghastly struggle. 

There were some incidents of an opposite character which 
go far to compensate for any feeling of exasperation which 
these other facts may have provoked. The dominant senti- 
ment was unquestionably one of devotion to the flag, and 
of entire acquiescence in the triumph of the principles for 
which it stands. There were none among these veterans— 
so far as we have observed the reports of what was said and 
done—who, however their hearts might cling to the past, 
are not to-day loyal to the Union, and prepared to make all 
possible sacrifice in its behalf. One incident mentioned by 
the New York Sun affords a striking illustration of this 
prevailing sentiment. An old and grizzled veteran, occu- 
pying a seat in one of the electric cars of the city, was seen 
to roll up a small American flag which he carried in his 
hands. As he did so a young man sitting opposite re- 
marked, with some elation: ‘‘ That’s right, old man; roll 
her up. We have no use forthat kind here.” The veteran, 
quick as a flash, replied ; ‘‘ This is now our flag as much as 
anybody’s. I fought against it once; now I would fight 
for it just as quick!” And then, we are told that standing 
up he unfurled the little flag, and placing it in his cap, put 
the cap on his head with an air of pride and decision which 
elicited a prompt and hearty cheer from all who observed 
the event. This was only a slight and inconsiderable trifle, 
but as expressive of the actual feeling of the great body of 
men who fought for the overthrow of the Union, and of 
the greater body of Southern people to-day, it has a signifi- 
cance and a value which nobody will be apt to mistake. 
However we may quarrel with the taste, whether at the 
North or South, which would perpetuate the rancor of the 
struggle which thirty odd years ago desolated the land, all 
of us will find in such incidents as this an inspiration to new 
fidelity to the flag and the principle which was vindicated 
with its triumph. 











Summer Outings for Slum Children. 


Ir there is any reader of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY who, from 
any cause whatever, has come to believe that the world has 
no happiness in it, he ought to join one of the Tribune 
Fresh-air parties, made up of children from the tenement 
districts, and go with them for a week or so into the coun- 
try. No matter how adamantine his skepticism may be, 
nor how cold and callous his nature may have become, it is 
certain that an experience of this sort would re-awaken all 
his better impulses and help him to understand that, after 
all, there are cisterns of life that never run dry. 

We do not know of any more beneficent work than that 
of providing a summer vacation for the little prisoners of 
the slums, far away from the life they are accustomed to 
lead, amid surroundings which are calculated to develop 
and enrich their natures. It is not merely that these out- 
ings improve their physical condition, though that counts 
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for much ; but the supremer good is found in the fact that 
their contact with nature broadens their vision, begets as- 
pirations and longings which after a while crystallize into 
more human lives, and so transfigures characters and nat- 
ures which, if not subjected to this helpful environment, 
would have in them nothing that the world could admire. 
The pathos of these lives of the children of the poor is com- 
ing to be understood more fully than in former times, and 
there can be no doubt that, as the result of the work which 
is done by these fresh-air enterprises, the community as a 
whole is getting real advantage in the minimizing of vice, 
the arrest of evil propensities, and the strengthening of the 
moral restraints which assure the safety of individuals and 
society. 

Some of the parties which have recently been sent out 
by the Tribune have represented the very poorest classes of 
our population—the class who know the least about the 
outside world, and to whom the revelations of the country 
have been a constant source of amazement. The astonish- 
ment with which they greet their new surroundings, and 
the innocent delight they find in everything which is fresh 
and sweet and pure, seems to justify the belief that, after 
all, there is something in the most scantily-furnished nat- 
ures which responds to the beautiful and the good. At one 
or two of the places to which these parties have gone special 
pains has been taken to inculcate lessons of patriotism ; 
and the newspaper reports tell us that nothing has afforded 
the little ones greater delight than this phase of their ex- 
perience. When it is remembered that these youngsters of 
to-day, whose ordinary environment is one of peril to every 
manly and womanly instinct, are to be, after a time, the 
arbiters of the national destiny, holding the ballot in their 
hands and presiding at the hearthstones of the people, it is 
gratifying to observe that the inculcation of lessons of pa- 
triotism goes along with bodily rehabilitation in the helpful 
and charitable enterprise which is conducted through the 
agency of the 7rijune and other benefactors of the poor and 
unfortunate. 


Corporation Arrogance. 


Ir is stated by one of our newspapers that in a single 
week, recently, the trolley-cars of Brooklyn violated the 
city ordinances more than six hundred times. It is added 
that these corporitions pay no sort of attention to the 
ordinances as against over-crowding and excessive speed ; 
and this, in fact, may be said of similar companies in all our 
larger cities. The truth is that the trolley corporations are 
coming to own most of our municipalities. They use the 
streets precisely as they please, without regard to the pub- 
lic interests or public convenience ; they run their cars 
upon such regulations as suit their own royal pleasure, and 
they pay no more attention to the rights of the public than 
any old-time despot paid to the rights of his unfortunate 
subjects. As a rule, no municipal administration under- 
takes to enforce existing laws against these defiant corpora- 
tions, and the impression is rapidly gaining ground all over 
the country that the men who are intrusted with the main- 
tenance ot the public interests and the enforcement of laws 
are in some peculiar way influenced by or related to the 
arrogant monopolies. 

It is this sort of contempt of public rights, and this sort 
of indifference to the maintenance of existing law, on the 
part of authorities intrusted with its enforcement, which 
begets anarchy and promotes discontent and revolt among 
One of these days, if this state 
of things is allowed to continue, the people will rise in force 
and, massing their ballots, assert their authority for the es 
tablishment of just laws and of sound and upright admin 
istration with an emphasis which will admit of no dispute. 
If the corporations were wise they would remember that it 
is a good deal safer and cheaper to recognize the rights and 
interests of community, and to deal with community upon 
ordinary business principles, than to provoke that sort of 
discontent which now and then flames out with consuming 
fire, becoming inconsiderate and destructive where it might 
be easily appeased through moderation and fair play. 


the masses of the people. 


Home Life of Our Candidates. 


Ir speaks well for both the Presidential and the Vice- 
Presidential candidates of the Republican party that they 
are most genuinely esteemed where they are best known 
The tributes of confidence and affection which have been 
paid to Major McKinley hy his friends and neighbors jn 
Ohio since his nomination at St. Louis have been, in a way, 
remarkable. One of the most significant of these was the 
visit recently paid him by five thousand women of Stark 
County, who were moved by their knowledge of his do 
mestic life to express their interest in his candidacy and 
their desire for his success. Another notable demonstration 
was that made by the Christian Endeavorers of Ohio, who, 
to the number of several thousand, recently visited Canton 
for the purpose of testifying their appreciation of Major 
McKinley’s exalted Christian character and his conscien- 
tioysness in the performance of all his public duties. Shal 
low, insincere, unworthy men do not command such tributes 
as these from those most intimately associated with them. 
and in whose eyes their daily lives are as an open book. It 
is because Major McKinley has shown himself to be, in every 
position to which he has been called, a man of robust fibre 
of character and of conspicuous uprightness of purpose, and 
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because, too, his life has been one of genuine sympathy 
with the cause of morality in all its phases, that he now re- 
ceives the extraordinary honors which people of all classes 
unite in bestowing upon him. Major McKinley’s home life 
has been marked by great simplicity and purity ; and, un- 
doubtedly, much of the solidity of character which he man- 
ifests has been nurtured and developed in the environment 
of the domestic circle. 

Mr. Hobart, the Republican candidate for Vice-President, 
has also received very signal honors at the hands of his 
neighbors. There has been no more suggestive demonstra- 
tion during the present canvass than that which was made 
in the city where he lives, a day or two after his nomination, 
when the whole population gathered to do him honor. In 
this demonstration the leading Democrats of the city were 
conspicuous, and, in fact, it was said at the time that prac- 
tically every man in the town wore a McKinley and Hobart 
button, in evidence of his sympathy with their candidacy. 
Mr. Hobart’s home life has been peculiarly attractive. His 
home is a sanctuary in which he has found, in the pauses 
of his very busy life, that re-enforcement of moral strength 
which every man needs who is called to face the buffetings 
of the world. Mr. Hobart is himself eminently domestic in 
his tastes, and he has surrounded himself in his home with 
treasures of art and literature, the enjoyment of which he 
delights to share with his friends. 

It is a happy thing that the Republican party in this 
great contest, which involves so much of high public pol- 
icy, is represented by candidates who stand peculiarly for 
the pure domestic life of the nation, and who, in their per- 
sonal character, afford a guarantee that, once elevated to 
the positions for which they have been nominated, they will 
illustrate in their lives the highest virtues, as they will pre- 
serve the highest dignities, of our American citizenship. 


The Republican Campaign. 


GOOD deal of nonsense has been 
published in certain newspapers in 
reference to an alleged purpose on 
the part of Major McKinley and his 
immediate advisers to conduct an 

active campaign against the so-called party 
organization in the State of New York. It 
has been said that the national committee, 
as representing the candidates named at St. 
Louis, would not only refuse to recognize 
this existing organization, but that it would 





constitute the executive or working com- 
mittee in such a way as to place the management of the 
canvass wholly in the hands of those who have resisted 
the machine element of the party. This newspaper is in 
no sense the organ of Major McKinley or anybody else, 
but it isin position to say that all talk of this sort is en- 
tirely groundless. Neither the candidate for President or 
for Vice-President feels called upon to interfere or take 
sides in the local dissensions of the party in New York ; 
neither of them proposes to have anything to do with them. 
They are, of course, fully aware that the organization is in 
the hands of a faction which did everything in its power to 
defeat Major McKinley’s nomination, and is not at all in 
sympathy with the ideas for which he stands, but they 
know also that the organization is the constituted medium 
of the party through which campaign work must neces- 
sarily be carried on, and, whatever their personal feelings 
But it does not fol- 
low that recognition willextend any further than this. Our 
own belief is that when the executive committee which 
is to manage the national canvass comes to be appointed, 
neither faction in this State will have representation upon 
it. We think we may say, further, that no member of that 
committee will be appointed from any State where there 
are internal differences or anything of factional temper. 

It has also been stated repeatedly that the headquarters 
of the national committee would be located at some West- 
ern point. The fact is that this headquarters will be es- 
tablished in New York, and that the candidate for Vice- 
President will be the supreme mind in the direction of the 
campaign in this part of the country. It has been felt that 
his experience from long service on the committee makes it 
peculiarly desirable that he should retain his connection 
with it, and that, inasmuch as many of the members of the 
committee are new men, unaccustomed to the details of a 


may be, it will be recognized as such. 


great canvass, he should have practical charge of the cam- 
paign work. Our information is that he has given his con- 
sent to this plan. 

Another thing which was practically settled at the recent 
interview of the candidates at Canton is that neither of 
them will make a speaking campaign. Major McKinley 
will remain at home until possibly the last days of the can- 
vass when he may visit three or four pivotal points, but 
not with a view of any exhausted discussion of the issues 
of the canvass. His views on all the questions now in de- 
bate before the people are so well known that it is altogether 
unnecessary that he should ‘‘ swing around the circle”’ for 
the purpose of giving the public the henefit of his opinions. 
We have reason to believe that the campaign will be man- 
aged very largely on an educational basis, and that early 
steps will be taken to diffuse sound ideas in reference to the 
financial question, with a view of disabusing the minds of 
a multitude of people who have been deluded by the litera- 
ture of the silverites into an acceptance of their peculiar 
notions, 
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THE AERODROME AND THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. 


WITH A SUGGESTION TO CONGRESS. 


THAT an invention which seems destined to wholly 
change the face of warfare, and probably save this country 
hundreds of millions of dollars, that may even insure com- 
pulsory peace among nations and introduce a new mode of 
locomotion to mankind should not have attracted more at- 
tention than it has seems strange. Yet it is probable that 
really revolutionary inventions are not widely heralded, and 
Professor Langley, of whose flying-machine, or aerodrome, I 
speak, has chosen to surround his work with such a degree 
of secrecy that little more than the broad outlines of his 
accomplishment are known. These outlines have been 
given to the public by Professor Langley’s warm friend 
and co worker, Alexander Graham Bell, and in the estima- 
tion of the latter, the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
has at last and definitely solved the problem of aerial navi- 
gation. This is great news. 

Precisely what Professor Langley has done is to build a 
successful machine, not of light materials, but of steel; a 
machine that is not lighter than the air, but weighs as a thou- 
sand to one to the air which sustains it ; that has no balloon 
attachments whatever, is propelled by an ordinary steam- 
engine, is dirigeable, and is not more the prey of the winds 
than the great birds which navigate the air and ride through 
any storm. 

It is true that this flying-machine is only of a single 
horse-power, that it does not carry an engineer, and is 
really little more than a working model. But what is per- 
fectly clear is that if it is possible to build a practical and 
serviceable machine of a single horse-power, it is possible 
to build one of twenty, or fifty, or even a hundred horse- 
power. The aerodrome, or ‘‘ air-racer,”’ as Professor Lang 
ley calls his invention, is compactly constructed, measures 
but fourteen feet from tip to tip, and weighs only twenty- 
four pounds. The engine and motor machinery of a fifty- 
horse-power aerodrome will not relatively weigh anything 
like so much as the single horse-power, and it will, there- 
fore, be possible to build a large machine even more com- 
pactly and with less weight to sustain per horse-power em- 
ployed than in the working model. In a word, here is not 
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merely the first successful flying-machine that was ever in- 
vented, but one that offers no mechanical difficulties to its 
being built in proportions indefinitely large. 

To grasp fully the meaning and moment of all this is not 
It requires the use of a little cons‘ructive imagina- 
It is not probable that any mor- 


easy. 
tion. Try a parallel case. 
tal man in the days when Robert Stevenson ran his creaking 
and clumsy ‘‘ Rocket” could have foreseen the time when 
this first locomotive would be developed and perfected into 
a magnificent passenger-engine of the present day, capable 
of drawing a train of Pullman parlor-cars at the rate of one 
hundred miles an hour. So, too, even when aided by this 
very vivid analogy, it is difficult to see in the slender bird 
of steel which Professor Langley has built, the great air- 
ship of the future, which shall, at the rate of one hundred or 
two hundred miles an hour, speed us across the continent 
or, loaded with tons of dynamite or other 
deadly explosive, soar unseen amid the clouds and have 
power, merely by the opening of a trap in its floor, to pre 
cipitate enough destructive force to blot out an army, to 
blow a fleet out of the seas. or to raze a great city. Yet if 
the reader will bear with me a moment, I think he will soon 


or over the seas ; 
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see that such a vision does not belong to the order of fan- 
tastic imagining of Jules Verne, but is strictly within the 
limits of reasoned probability. 

It is to be understood in the beginning that the condi 
tions or properties upon which aerial flight depends had 
first to be found out before it was possible to build a suc- 
cessful air-ship. Just because this fact was not recognized, 
or at least regarded, all the attempts hitherto made to build 
a machine that will navigate the air have been mere blun- 
dering, hit-and-miss affairs. They have not been based 
upon scieptific data, nor apy careful investigation yf the 





physical conditions of the problem. When Stevenson built 
his locomotive he knew perfectly well that if he could find 
a way to push the wheels of his machine around it would 
go, and that if it was heavy enough it would have traction 
power. He was working on thoroughly well-known ground. 
He was venturing into no unknown field of physics. With 
those who have attempted to build a flying-machine it has 
been precisely the opposite. 
two centuries or more have been studying the dynamics of 
the air, have weighed it and determined its compressibility, 
its action under heat and the like, yet up to the time that 
Professor Langley took hold of the matter there existed no 
definite and workable data as to the plan or principle upon 
which an air-ship, if successful, must be built. To find out 
these data was his first work. 

As Newton studied the falling apple, so Professor Lang- 
ley studied the flying bird. He said to himself: ‘‘ How is 
it that a turkey-buzzard is able to sustain itself in the air 
for hours at a time, apparently without the slightest motion 
of its wings? These birds weigh five or ten pounds, they 
are far heavier than the air they displace, they are abso- 
lutely heavier than so many flat-irons. If we saw cannon- 
balls floating through the air like soap-bubbles we should 
look upon it as a sufficiently surprising matter, if not as a 
miracle. The only reason we are not surprised at the soar- 
ing bird is that we have seen it from childhood. Perhaps 
if we had seen cannon-balls floating in the air from our 
childhood we would not stop to inquire how they did it, 
any more than we now stop to inquire how the turkey-buz- 
zard soars without flapping its wings.” 

It was from reflections like these that Professor Langley 
came to conclude that it would be possible to build solid 
models, immensely heavier than the air, and drive and 
direct such machines with an ordinary force like steam. 
That is, he became convinced that there are certain shapes 
in which matter can be disposed so that it will skim through 
the air without falling, although far heavier than the sus- 
taining atmosphere. He saw, furthermore, that the more 
rapidly it is made to move through the air, the less power 
it will take to sustain it, just as a skater 
skims along the surface of very thin ice, 
and is the safer the faster he goes. So 
in his laboratory and labor in the field, by 
methodical investigation and with end- 
less experiments, the notes of which fill 
volumes, this patient, hard-working man 


Although men of science for 


of science worked out his problem. I 
believe that in this work he was associ- 
ated with his friend, Professor Bell, or, 
at any rate, Professor Bell has spent a 
great deal of time over the same sub- 
ject, and likewise has a mass of notes 
detailing experiments. 

Well, the upshot of the matter was 
that from these experiments it was de- 
monstrated that there was a way to build 
a successful flying-machine, and it was 
built—though, Professor Langley care- 
fully adds: ‘‘ This is not saying that we 
have yet got skill enough to manage 
such a machine so as to rise and fly 
about in the air and descend safely.” 
But what is actually demonstrated, re- 
peated hundreds of times in the labora- 
tory, and finally with the ingenious ma- 
chine which Professor 
All that now remains is to perfect the machine 


zangley built, is that aerial] flight is 
possible. 
and learn how to manage it. 

Professor Langley’s experiments show that with an ex- 
penditure of one horse-power, in horizontal flight, it is pos- 
sible to sustain a load of about two hundred pounds, and 
carry this burden through the air at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. As Professor Langley’s engine weighs only a 
little more than twenty pounds, the factor of safety, as it 
With 


a larger machine this factor will be increased, since, as 


might be called, is here about nine or ten to one. 


already noted, a fifty-horse-power engine weighs relatively 
very much less than a one-horse power. Built ona scale 
twenty or thirty times that of the model, and weighing not 
twenty -five pounds but, say, half a ton, driven by powerful 
engines and by screws revolving with tremendous rapidity, 
it seems perfectly clear that such a machine could be driven 
straight through, or in the face of, any wind-storm short of 
a hurricane. It could carry fuel enough and supplies to 
last it for a flight of days, if not of a week or more, and at 
the same time it could carry a very considerable load of 
human freight or explosive. It does not require any 
stretch of probabilities to foresee such a machine moving 
as swiftly through the air as a passenger-locomotive often 
runs on land, or of its rising so high above the earth as to 
be hardly visible to the naked eye. It would be practically 
impossible to hit such a vessel in motion, even with the 
best long-range rifle cannon in existence, for the simple 
reason that it is now practically impossible to hit a moving 
war-ship from a stationary point af adistance of a mile or 
more, and whereas the war-ship has but a single plane of 
motion, the air-ship may vary its plane of motion every 
(Continued on page ®) 
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ragged clothes. swinging the wusket.” 


THE SECRET OF THE TREATY. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, GIVEN BY COLONEL J. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, GENERAL WASHINGTON, AND SOME TIME AGENT 


IV. 
A BRETON JAIL OF THE TIME OF HIS MAJESTY, LOUIS XVI. 
RESENTLY we came out of the forest to a 


— 
- village on a hillside, where we drew up before 
/y I 
a little red inn with a sign bearing a crude 
} 5 
a © likeness of the great Prince of Condé. A 
crowd of peasants already had gathered at 
I g 






the approach of the carriage, when the rascal op 
posite leaped out, declaring in a loud voice he had 
two robbers inside who had assailed him in the 





forest 
‘*T disarmed them both easily myself without 








causing my servants to draw a sword.” 
At this the postilion and coachman guffawed at their leader, 
however still keeping up the show. 

‘*The mayor !” called out the fellow. ‘* The mayor !—or any 
magistrate !” throwing open the carriage-door to the gaping 
crowd, some of whom began to poke poor William’s and my 
half-frozen limbs and to declare we were as wicked cut-throats 
as they had seen. 

Presently there waddled up a little fat man, with an assump 
tion of authority, for whom the crowd made way. He, too, 
poked us with his stick. 

‘* Dangerous fellows !” 

‘*T managed them easily, monsieur,” said our bravo, rehears- 
ing the imaginary scene, and inviting the worthy mayor inside, 
as a bottle of red wine would better the necessary explanation, 

‘‘Gladly, monsieur. You are, I see, some great nobleman. 
The meanwhile I'll trouble you to have your fellow drive the 
prisoners to the jail.” 

‘* Philippe, you’ve heard,” said the false monsieur to the 
postilion. 

‘‘That I have, my lord,” said he, whipping his tired brutes, 
and we were driven up to a little detached building at the end of 
the long village street, whence a red-faced man came out, ask- 
ing who we were and swearing between his stares. I could have 
done my share of both had it not been for the bonds and the 
gag. As it was, I only could return his stare with malig- 


nant interest. Deciding it would be dangerous to loosen us, he 
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had the rascals of coachman and postilion carry us through the 
jail door into a large inner room that was carpeted with some 
filthy straw, and where was only a drunken peasant. The three 
then left us for a moment, returning with two pistols, and cut 
lasses, while the jailer proceeded to untic me first. When the 
gag was out of my mouth I cried out in my best French : 

** Now undo the rest, my good fellow, and for heaven’s sake 
get me some spirits.” 

‘* Eh, hear the villain ! 
Saint Peter.” 

The two others at the door chuckled, although I saw they 


You'll have to wait until you see 


were awed by my voice, 

‘* Til reward you liberally if you'll help me.” 

‘** Do you hear him ? He’s an English robber,” said the jailer. 
** We'll have the Comte de Vervais here to decide on the case.” 

Leaving me because I had spoken, probably, he took the gag 
from William’s mouth, who cried, ‘*‘ The rogues !” and ** Poor 
master !” and fell to swearing, for which I didn’t correct him, 
as he, in fact, did it for me. The others could not understand 
his English, only the chief bravo knowing that tongue, and he 
then was discussing the bottle of red wine with the mayor. 

**Do you intend leaving us bound?” I said, as the jailer 
started. 

‘I must wait for orders on that point,” said he, after con 
sulting the two rascals. 

Closing the door, he left us in that filthy place with no other 
company but the drunken lout, who, however, did us the favor 
to untie us. William groaned and stretched himself. ‘* They’d 
have frozen us, Mr. John. I don’t like these French rascals.” 

He was so earnest in this statement that I found myself 
laughing, which, you know, in such a predicament, is a restora 
tive. The lout told us it was useless to try to get out. The door 
was oak, heavily barred, and there appeared no other possible 
exit. He gave me a certain deference, and I saw that, if sober, 
he was not so thick-skulled a fellow. He said he was committed 
for drunkenness. 

‘* T s’pose I’ll be sent to prison, while you'll be executed,” said 
he. William asked what the man was chattering. 

‘* No matter, William,” said I, trying to get back my inven- 
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tion in face of this plight, where I was condemned to appear a 
robber, while one of the real robbers personated me. But really 
there was matter enough. I fell into cold sweat as I thought of 
it. The British ministry would know the king’s message. My 
friends never might find me. Here was I, envoy of Congress, a 
very miserable rat in an excellently good trap. If I had had the 
trickster Fitz-Roy there that moment I believe I would have 
choked him to death without any feeling excepting that of the 
sincerest pleasure. But he had me instead. How I had truckled 
to the miserable pair ; how had I suffered because of his daugh- 
ter ! 

And then, as I said this, I went on to say I was wronging her. 

‘** William,” said I, ‘‘ it’s not fitting for an Herbert to be kept 
shut up in a French country jail. We ought to be able to get 
out. Dve been in as bad scrapes, it seems to me.” 

‘* We should be able to, sir,’ said William, repeating me, but 
despairfully. 

**Oh,” said I, * simply a question of ourselves. Now, when 
you hear me whistle like this, jump on the fellow who comes in 
and we will see what we can do.” 

** My hands ache for the chance, sir,” said poor William, who 
devoutly wished himself across the seas, I know; as I did, for 
that matter. Then I didn’t wish it so much. I wished first to 
be revenged on those clever persons who had outwitted me. 

I had said this to William, thinking a possibility might pre- 
sent itself ; and it did, although the chance was a le perate one, 
with the odds against us, nine to one, 

For‘after a time was stamping and jingling and rattling of 
bars, when there appeared in the entry our jailer, followed by 
two others, bearing muskets. But our two robbers from the 
carriage were not in sight. 

‘* Untied !” said our man at the door. ‘‘ I left you bound.” 

‘*But your mayor, fellow? Or the magistrate—the Comte 
de Vervais ?” 

** Are you in such a hurry to hang at the cross-roads ?” said 
the fellow, with a loud guffaw, which appeared a fine witticism 
to the two underlings, who doubtless held him a very great man, 
longing for his shoes. 

‘* The mayor, sirrah, is drinking a bottle or two with Monsieur 
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Herbert—tec gentleman who bagged your ex- 
cellencies.” 

And then—I declare it was the most fool- 
hardy thing I ever did—I whistled, when Will- 
iam, obeying me to the letter, threw his great 
bulk on the astonished jailer, bearing him to 
the floor. While I had not calculated on this, I 
sprang at one of the others—mere peasants— 
grabbing his musket, when the other gave us 
his heels with a loud cry. The man whose 
musket I grabbed sank down to the ground as 
if he saw death in my desperation. William 
arose from the jailer, whom he had pounded into 
insensibility. 

“After me!” I cried, rushing through the 
wide opened doors, our fellow-prisoner, the 
thievish drunkard, following ; and we were out 
in the street, where already the villagers were 
getting, but making way for us as if we were 
devils. The wintry sunshine lay over the little 
huddled, hilly street, with the red roofs peeping 
through their covering against the background 
of the high hills and the white-limbed forest. 

If the crowd of a score of peasants parted I 
knew in a moment they’d be after us, and that 
our chance was a wee one, And then I thought 
of the abominable rascal sitting in my clothes 
over red wine with the mayor. And instead of 
taking the clear road to the forest—where we 
should be hunted with half the king’s gendarm- 
erie of that’ department after us as if we had 
veen wild beasts —I ran straight to the inn, 
William following, people scattering in the 
room, where were some loungers, mine host, the 
mayor and the rascal at their wine. To them 
appeared the pseudo-robber, in ragged clothes, 
swinging the musket. 

**My clothes, you villain! My purse! my 
papers !” and each time I emphasized a remark 
with a stout blow of the musket-butt. The fel- 
low howled, shrieking for mercy. The fat 
mayor struggled to raise a window. The others 
scattered right and left, while the landlord—a 
burly, brave fellow —tried to seize William, 
who tripped him with right good-will. On the 
scene came a voice—a low, polite drawl. 

‘* Well, you’d better stop this. I'll close your 
house, Philippe, if you don’t keep better order.” 

I stopped pounding my rascal, on whom I had 
been administering with the musket-butt taps 
just strong enough to pain, but not to make him 
insensible. 

All looked at the new-comer, who stood in 
the doorway—a tall, well-built man, in riding- 
boots, a glove in one hand, the other on his 
sword, a tired blue eye, a thin, worn face; a 
gentleman, you’d said, if you’d seen him in rags 
in a mob. 

‘* Monseigneur,” cried the mayor, ‘‘ these are 
robbers who’ve just broken jail. The gentle- 
man the robber threatens with a musket is a 
Monsieur Herbert i 

‘You lie, fuol !” said I. ‘* I’m the robbed. 
Look at me, sir,” I cried to the gentleman, for- 
getting my clothes, my wild appearance. 

‘*Bon Dieu !” said he, ‘‘ where have I seen 
you ?”’ 

“In Paris? At Versailles ?” 

** Ah, I know you, sir,” he exclaimed in Eng- 
lish, ** your face ; at Versailles ?—the new Amer- 





ican commissioner ?” 

** He,” said I, ‘‘ and a robbed one.” 

The robber had risen and with brisk, foxy 
eyes was scanning the windows. 

‘* Here, my friend,” I cried, my hand on his 
shoulder, ‘‘ my purse ! my clothes !” 

By this time the jailer and his two fellows 
were at the doorway. The prisoners, instead 
of running away, had gone straight to the 
mayor at the inn. The louts stared and gasped, 
and then I saw that it was respect for the gen- 
tleman who had interrupted my proceeding 
with the robber that kept them silenced. 

** Arrest that fellow; search him. You’ve 
been asses, even you, Gervaise,”—to the mayor. 
“This gentleman, a great American noble- 
man” (this in face of our declaration, ‘‘ born 
free and equal”), ‘‘has been treated outra- 
geously. You'll all hang for this. Tie that 
fellow up. Give monseigneur back his clothes, 
Quick | D’ye hear ?”’ 

He emphasized his words by poking the fat 
mayor with the flat oi his sword. ‘ Hurry ! 
d’ye hear ? if you wish to save your skins.” 

‘* There are two others here, the postilion and 
coachman, both in the plot,” said I. ‘* The 
main devil’s in Paris by this time.” 

‘* Seize them! Get them !” cried he 

But they, having had wind of the turn of af- 
fairs, were covering the snow-paths with their 
heels. 

** And now, sir,” said my rescuer, ‘‘ I'll intro- 


” 


duce myself—de Vervais. 





¥, 
HOW MONSIEUR DE VERGENNES LOST HIS TEM- 
PER. 

Tue de Vervaises have been great Bretons 
from time immemorial; great Frenchmen on 
more than one occasion ; a race keen as a rapier, 
sharp, flashing when it hated and when it loved— 
dangerous enemies, good friends, I cannot for- 


get how Louis de Vervais proved this to me, 
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and again to his queen, in those days we did not 
suspect then that were to end all the gayety of 
that court with a dirge darkening the world. 
Some day when I have time I'll tell his story, 
for a braver, finer one poet never rhymed. 

That wintry day he took me to the chateau on 
the crag, that had been old when the Norman 
fitted out his expedition. I told him I must be 
on my way; that I was in as sorry a strait as 
man could be, having lost honor. But he de- 
clared I must be warmed and fed ; that the haste 
one makes when fagged counts for little. And 
I was persuaded, for which I was to be glad my 
life long. 

First, however, I remained in the village long 
enough to question the worsted bravo about his 
employer! Was he one Monsieur Fitz-Roy ? 
‘*No,” said our rascal, ‘‘ Monsieur Bertrand, 
whom you know”; and this was my quondam 
servant, Pierre Ronald, really Ronald Bertrand, 
a gambler, a spy, giving his services to the high- 
est bidder. Both Louis de Vervais and I thought 
the man told the truth, and we concluded that 
Fitz-Roy had employed Pierre Ronald or Ronald 
Bertrand. 

For in the glow on the hearth of the chateau 
on the crag, with the portraits of dead de Ver- 
vaises watching, I told my host the whole story 
from first to last; how I had courted the girl as 
a boy, how she jilted me, how, like a lovesick 
fool, I had told her of the secret message on 
which might depend American independence ; 
how I had been trapped. You may say I was 
talking freely after my experience and since 
the message I had lost had been in its essence 
secretive. But some men you must trust, and I 
had found one who had rescued me from the 
most dastardly plot ever put against a man. If 
you feel you can trust no one you prove in the 
event as great a fool as in trusting too many- 

De Vervais considered the story from the be- 
ginning, saying at last : 

“Lord Stormont does not know it, you can 
believe. It’s a plan of this fellow Fitz-Roy to 
better himself.” 

I was glad to hear my own version of it from 
his lips. For though I’m American, I’m Anglo- 
American. For me has been all of England’s 
past, to me belong her heroes ; and things not 
in keeping outrage my sense as readily as if “we 
never had fought King George. 

‘But the girl,” said de Vervais, ‘‘ I know 
her—the fair Fitz-Roy! And I can’t believe it. 
Still——” 

‘* But I’m not beaten,” I cried. ‘* Ill not be. 
T'll have it back at them.” 

And he said we would see it out together. 
That is what I never can forget, my friends— 
the manner in which this Breton nobleman 
helped me in this affair. 

In fact, that afternoon he started with me on 
the Paris road, when we grew to a better ac- 
quaintance and planned that we should go to 
his hotel and to the court together the next day. 

** You'll face this fellow before all, Herbert,” 
he cried. ‘* We'll see what we can do. But 
first, before we close our eyes, you must tell Dr. 
Franklin and the Comte de Vergennes.” 

And so, arriving in Paris at eleven that night, 
we went first to Passy. While de Vervais 
waited outside I asked for the doctor. 

‘* Herbert !” said he, rising from his desk, 
** Herbert !” He thought me leagues away. 

**T’ve failed like a fool, Dr. Franklin. Ive 
been like a little Parisian clerk who tells his 
secrets to his mistress.” 

** Oh, Herbert,” he answered, when I had told 
him, losing his self-control for the first and last 
time I ever saw, ‘‘ I’m the fool to have trusted 
you! I’m the fool! Congress the fool !” 

‘*7 will have it back. I will.” 

** You can’t,” he said, contemptuously. ‘‘We 
have lost what was not our own, but the peo- 
ple’s !” 

How I hated the sweet-faced girl as I thought 
of my folly! Myself I must hate. I would have 
it back at them. 

**T must go to the minister’s at once,” said 
Dr. Franklin. ‘* Not a moment must pass.” 

**T will go with you,” I cried. 

‘* What good can you do—you who did the 
injury? I don’t want you.” 

**T will go,” I cried. ‘‘ I will, sir, whatever 
you say. I'll tell him how it happened with my 
own lips.” 

He looked at me a moment as if curiously. 
His old calm of manner had returned ; be was 
again the coolly self-controlled man who had 
been in many predicaments. 

‘* Well, come!” said he. ‘‘Come! It may 
be better so. I may be wrong after all.” 

Outside I introduced him to Louis de Vervais, 
whose name he knew. I believe this wonderful 
philosopher knew everything, of every person 
who would be of likely avail to him in any of 
his plans. The Comte de Vervais was power- 
ful ; and on the ride to Versailles Dr. Franklin 
proceeded to talk with him, to draw him out, 
Louis de Vervais told him he was in my confi- 
dence, and that he scouted the notion of Lord 
Stormont having known anything of the orig- 
inal plan, although be now doubtless knew the 
contents of the message, and its promise to 
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Congress, which an English minister would be 
bound to work against. Dr. Franklin agreed 
with him in this. I wondered if he would rate 
me for having taken Louis de Vervais into my 
confidence ; but, in fact, he never did. 

We reached M. de Vergennes’s at one o’clock. 
He was not yet in bed. Leaving de Vervais 
outside in the carriage we went in to the minis- 
ter, who was surprised at these late visitors. 
Dr. Franklin told the story in his placia way, 
but with his gray hair disordered, his strong 
face twitching in excitement, which he again 
controlled. 

M. de Vergennes lost his temper—as he had a 
right to, heaven knows—and called one of us a 
rustic fool, the other an idiot of a boy. 

‘‘ His Majesty cannot be ready for war until 
June. That ends the affair.” 

** Your highness,” said Dr. Franklin, ‘ will 
allow that you are outwitted by English diplo- 
mats ?” 

‘* By your own clumsiness, monsieur, if you 
will allow me,” corrected M, de Vergennes. 

‘* Equally,” said Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ that would 
be a criticism of your highness’s methods in 
ever listening to me.” 

At this M. de Vergennes laughed. 

‘You are right, my dear doctor. And I will 
never confess that you are anything but a most 
astute man. As for Mr. Herbert, we all were 
young once, and this is not the first basket of 
eggs a woman’s little toe has tipped over.” 

‘*We must gather up the eggs, your high- 
ness—at least the shells.” 

‘Do you mean the king should at once enter 
on an alliance ?—now—instead of the Ist of 
June ?” 

‘“* Why not—if they know ?” 

‘* Did I not know you, 1ay dear doctor,” said 
M. de Vergennes, ‘‘ I would suspect you of hav- 
ing put up this whole trick.” 

‘*But you know me, your excellency,” said 
Dr. Franklin, gravely. 

** Ah, I know you,” said Monsieur de Ver- 
gennes. ‘‘ And we’llsee. To-morrow I'll lay it 
all before his Majesty in the council.” 

** Until then we shall wait, your excellency,” 
said Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ relying on your knowledge 
of the needs of Congress, of the grave impor- 
tance of the situation, of the ability—witness 
General Burgoyne’s surrender—we have shown 
to take care of ourselves.” 

Monsieur de Vergennes looked at him keenly, 
laughed again, and asked us to have some wine 
and cakes, which we declined on acceunt of the 
late hour. 

With de Vervais in the carriage again, Dr. 
Franklin reverted to the minister’s remarks on 
the possibility of it beiig a trick of ours to 
hasten the publication of the alliance. 

** How can we avoid that opinion, in a natu- 
rally suspicious man ?”’ he asked. ‘* Again, un- 
less the suspicion can be corrected he never will 
regard me with the same confidence.” 

‘* We have a way,” de Vervais said. 

** What’s that ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘* Their Majesties give a great reception to the 
Spanis: prince to-morrow evening. Mr. Her- 
bert will be present with me, and will there 
publicly insult the British first secretary.” 

“That would do it,” said Dr. Franklin. 
‘* After our conversation to-night Monsieur de 
Vergennes, who can see through a wall, will 
understand what private affront the insult really 
covers. Still, I’m averse to the system of duel- 
ing.” 

“T’'m not, your excellency,” I said. 

‘*T understand how you feel.” P 

** And that I'll leave nothing unturned, as far 
as I may be able, to regain what my folly has 
lost.” 

After some further hesitation he said : 

‘* Yes, I think I'd as well leave to you and the 
count the matter of correcting any erroneous 
impressions recent circumstances may have 
given-Monsieur de Vergennes of my charaeter.” 

‘** And mine,” said I. 

“We will try to manage that part of it,” 
Louis de Vervais added as we bade him good- 
night at the house in Passy. 


Vi, 
IN THE HEY-DAY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN 
OF THE FRENCH. 

A DREAM to me now it appears—a dream to 
me then, when I walked into the great room, 
resplendent with lights, brilliant costumes, smil- 
ing faces, and dance measures. How different 
was that far, sad, struggling, half-settled land 
that was home! How gay Versailles! How 
fair the women, how courtly the men—and yet, 
under all, change. Better that slow, Anglo- 
Saxon struggle across the seas; the stalwart 
rustics and woodsmen I knew! For this was 
the artificial over the real that was to shatter 
it; and the dance-measures were to turn to 
dirges for a society, topsy-turvy, ruled by the 
ugliness of human passion in fearful contrast to 
the gayety it rent. 

But we could not imagine that then, Louis de 
Vervais and I, entering that court. He who 
would have told us we should have held as great 
a mountebank as Cagliostro, 
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The Spanish prince was there, the Parisian 
world—“ all the world”; the queen, her fair, 
gracious, smiling self—English and Russians, 
Spaniards and Germans and Americans, and 
I, like an actor in the first scene of a new play, 
with Louis de Vervais as my first gentleman. 

And there, walking through the rooms with 
Louis de Vervais, I saw the girl who had be- 
trayed me. I stopped, for I could not help 
looking at her wko had done me so great wrong. 
Her reddish-brown hair, of which she had wealth, 
was held in the mode, with only a breath of 
powder. The exquisitely modeled face was paler 
than usual, I fancied ; the eyes rather tired. 
Just now she was talking with a courtier, who 
smiled at ber with all his art. Her chaperon, 
Lady Beaumont, was not far in the background, 
a likeness of the English dowager. The fair 
Fitz-Roy’s gown was becoming to a nicety, dis- 
playing just enough of the rounded figure, and 
of all the ladies of that court, where so many 
were lovely, none lovelier than she, I conceded, 
although I should have held her abominable. 
Yet I could not, but gazed like one fascinated. 
Had she not fascinated me from the first? She 
was leading to the quarrel which I was bound 
to, to right myself, to show Monsieur de Ver- 
gennes that Dr. Franklin had not resorted to a 
subterfuge ; and yet, noting her then across the 
room, talking to the gallant, I suddenly had 
small enough heart for this part of my justifica- 
tion. 

And then, while I noted her, she saw me with 
surprise and, I thought, consternation. But she 
was clever, Isaw—wittier thanI. For, recover 
ing herself with remarkable quickness, she gave 
me, across the room, a bow of graciousness. 
Remembering myself, I stared at her without 
recognition, schooling my face to the most con- 
temptuously disdainful expression I could sum- 
mon. She reddened, dropped her fan, and actu- 
ally I pitied her for her embarrassment, al- 
though I had small enough reason for it. And 
then, when she had turned her back on me, fan- 
ning herself violently, I felt contemptible. It 
was not my part to fight a woman. I had no 
high opinion of myself that moment. 

Passing into the outer saloon, de Vervais and 
I paused. Here were the king and queen and 
the notables ; and, with his clever, courtier-like 
face, was the man whom I had come to insult 
before the court. As he stood there in that 
shining scene he had a certain air of rare dis- 
tinction, of worldly adaptability. But I only 
knew I hated him, My resolution returned, if 
the sight of Miss Fitz-Roy had weakened it for 
the moment. I walked straight toward him, 
de Vervais some paces behind. 

When I was close on him he saw me for the 
first time, and in surprise, for he thought me 
safe in a Breton jail or being fixed to dangle on 
a cross-road gibbet. But he had had too many 
surprises in this world to be long aghast ; and, 
recovering himself with an adroitness I admired 
even in my detestation—since cleverness, even 
in villains, piques our admiration—he faced me 
as if nothing ever had been between us, as if I 
were merely an acquaintance to whom he natu- 
rally would be urbane. 

“*T thought you on the seas, Mr. Herbert,” he 
began. ‘‘ Ah, this is a pleasure.” 

I did not answer, but, stepping up to him— 
my eyes full on him—I brought the flat of my 
hand across his face, there before all the court. 

He staggered, recovering himself, his eyes 
malignant, a red line showing where I had hit 
him. 

And then came some voices. 

“T have my reasons,” said I, facing them. 
**Mr. Fitz Roy knows them. He can answer. 
Tl do him that justice.” 

“Thank you,” said he, recovering himself 
with cold sarcasm. ‘‘ You have the manners to 
be expected of rebel and rustic. But” —his 
eyes wandered—‘‘ Lord Beaumont will do me 
the pleasure of waiting on you.” 

“On the Comte de Vervais,” I said, as non- 
chalantly as he, indicating my friend. 

** On the Comte de Vervais, then, Lord Beau- 
mont will remember.” 

And he turned as if nothing had happened, 
picking up the interrupted conversation almost, 
I believe, where he had left it, while people 
gazed and lorgnettes were leveled, for this had 
been most presumptuous conduct in the very 
presence of their Majesties—nor was it to go 
unnoticed. 

A major-domo took me by the arm, 

** You'll come with me, sir.” 

I followed him, the target of all eyes, for I 
could do nothing less, led through long corri- 
dors to a little ante-room, 

** You'll wait here, monsieur,” said the major- 
domo, closing the door, leaving me to my own 
reflections, which were not altogether pleasant, 
although I had proven to Monsieur de Ver- 
gennes beyond peradventure that I had reason 
for a quarrel with Lord Stormont’s first secre- 
tary. 

‘My friends, I suppose should I tell all I 
thought while I waited for something to happen 
in that ante-room, I should make this chapter of 
experiences as hopelessly black as melanchalia’s 
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worst self. The thought of her who had caused 
my mishap did not better matters. For I was 
not over-glad even in the moment when I had 
taken the desided action toward vindicating the 
indiscretion—fraught with consequence so seri- 
ous—of telling her a state secret. Surely I had 
nothing else to expect than arrest. For such 
rudeness as mine had been was not light in 
majesty’s presence. Had I not indeed made the 
whole matter worse? I did not care for the ar- 
rest, which was trivial. But at least, I cried to 
my conscience, ‘‘ I’ve put Dr. Franklin right 
with Monsieur de Vergennes.” 

Now, after a half-hour by myself, the door 
was opened and shut by the same major domo, 
who left me with the man I had just struck be- 
fore the court. 

‘* Humph !” said he, as the door closed. 

“You have my opinion of you,” said I, ‘‘and 
all France knows it.” 

‘‘Oh,” cried he, bursting into shrill, con- 
temptuous laughter, ‘‘man, you are rebel. I 
did all this to you—every bit of it.” 

‘*] knew it,” said I. *‘I might have been 
hung for a highwayman, thanks.” 

‘You are rebels—against King George! all 
is fair.” 

‘Tt depends on how soft your conscience, Mr. 
Fitz-Roy.” 

‘*Oh, I had no quarrel with you,” said he ; 
‘‘only with your politics.” 

‘*T have with you,” said I. 

“So, I have had reason,” he went on, tri- 
umphantly, ‘“‘and a particular one when in 
addition it’s my duty to prevent a French war 
for my government.” 


‘Stop, sir,” I cried, “lest I hurt you. You 
are older.” , 
‘*Lord Beaumont will arrange that. You 


need not fear. But why do they pen us to- 
gether like this ?” 3 

“*T can’t fancy, Mr. Fitz-Roy,” said I, won- 
dering at the man, at his self-satisfied glory in 
his trickery, in which he only regretted his part 
failure. He appeared in that ante-room at Ver- 
sailles so debonair, so completely the man of 
affairs—the gentleman who has let the cunning 
of self-seeking pervert his nature. 

As I pondered about him, and the reason he 
had asked as to the major-domo leaving us to- 
gether, there was a rustling of skirts in the 
corridor. 

The door swung back, while the major-domo 
stood before the queen, Marie Antoinette, and 
one of her ladies. Fitz-~Roy was as much sur- 
prised as I, who had heard of the queen’s ec- 
centricities, but could not at first comprehend 
this one. 

She stood there for a moment, a pretty, an- 
gered lady, face flushed, eyes inquiring. 

‘* Messieurs,” said she, while we waited her 
word, ‘‘the king permitted me to inquire into 
this matter. * By my intercession was the arrest 
prevented which was your due, sir.” 

And she looked at me questioningly. 

‘*'Yes, I know it well, your Majesty.” 

‘* How dare you bring your quarrels into our 
presence ?” 

‘“‘T had no other way, your Majesty. This 
man injured me so that I had to insult him be- 
fore the court to right myself.” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” said Fitz-Roy. 
insulted me.” 

**Tll not have it,” she cried at this, stamping 
her pretty foot ; ‘‘ you foreigners turning the 
palace into a challenging-ground. Do you hear ? 
I'll have you both in prison.” 

** As you will, your Majesty,” said Fitz-Roy, 
‘but I could not prevent it.” 

“Stop,” said she, changing her manner as 
quickly as light flashes. ‘‘ I came here with an- 
other purpose—to’ ask you not to fight. I for- 
bid it. The reason I’m here, messieurs, is that 
Mademoiselle Fitz-Roy entreated me to come. 
She is sweetly charming ; I like her, messieurs. 
It’s for her I prevented the authorities correct- 
ing Monsieur Americain’s bad manners.” 

Neither Fitz-Roy nor I said aught, when the 
queen paused as if expecting answer. 

‘“‘T know how it is with your quarrels, I 
have done as wellas I may. You are free to go 
as you will, messieurs. And now, au revoir ; 
but, remember, whatever the quarrel—on the 
merits of which I cannot decide — the queen 
of the French has stooped to ask you to for- 
get it—because she has pitied a pretty girl’s 
distress.” 

She extended her hand to Fitz- Roy, who, 
bending low, touched it with his lips ; and to 
me, who, kissing those tips, thought her the 
loveliest woman in all the world, after mine 
enemy, the fair Fitz-Roy. 

‘Au revoir, messieurs. I’ve torn myself 
from the dance and my duties, out of interest 
in your lovely daughter, monsieur.” 

And she was gone down the corridor with her 
lady, this queen of the French, ever impulsive, 
and ever bringing on herself the censure of 
those who hold etiquette not only an eleventh 
commandment, but one stricter than all the 
others with their forbidden sins, 

The major-<dome left the door wide. We had 
fe Ole Litera ier, 
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“Mr. Herbert,” said Fitz-Roy, ‘‘ the queen 
has been rarelysgracious, but that does not re- 
move the obligation I have to fight you.” 

‘**T do not wish it to, sir,” I replied, provoked 
by his manner. 

“Tt will be, then, as our seconds arrange it.” 

** As they arrange, sir.” 

Bowing ceremoniously, he left me, when I 
followed, meeting de Vervais outside, to whom 
I told, as we drove from the palace, the strange 
episode of the queen’s treatment of us. 

Passing through the outer courts, people 
pointed, discussing the affair they had seen, 
and inventing, you may be sure, a score of 


scandals, 
( To be continued.) 


The Aerodrome and the 
Warfare of the Future. 


(Continued from page 51.) 


second. That is to say, it may not only move 
horizontally with extraordinary speed, but it 
may rise or descend rapidly with every chang- 
ing moment. 

Now, if you please, consider such an engine 
of destruction, so utterly unique in its mode of 
motion and of attack, projected into the prob- 
lems of war. It ougit to be plain, even to a 
wayfarer or a Congressman, that almost every 
type of implement cof warfare, of defense and 
offense, is almost instantly made obsolete and 
impertinent. Quoting a phrase of Professor 
Graham Bell’s, in the interview I had with nim, 
“the air-ship will make armies a jest and our 
four-million-dollar prize battle-st‘n so much 
worthless junk.” 

It is perfectly clear that if a soldier, not to 
speak of a general, has, not the reasonable, but 
an absolute certainty that in going out to battle 
he will be blown into so much bloody pulp, or 
that this may even happen while he is asleep in 
camp, not many men will be found insane enough 
to enlist in such a war. I will not dilate upon 
a probable equal scarcity of colonels, majors, 
and similar beribboned gentry. Again, if a 
commander feels a like certainty that, if he but 
approach near enough, his magnificent battle- 
ship will be scattered in pieces over the sea, and 
he and his crew.will go with them, will there 
then be so great a menace in battle-ships ? 
Although many men have been found insane 
enough to storm a fort in the face of a down- 
pour of leaden hail, yet it is extremely doubtful 
if even these could be induced to face an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius or the blast of a ton of dyna- 
mite. 

Nor is this all. In all great wars hitherto 
there has been little or no danger to the com- 
manders and generals. Much less to the kings 
or presidents or bloodthirsty senates or con- 
gresses which declare the wars. So long as a 
king may sit in his palace and order his sub- 
jects to the carnage and slaughter of the battle- 
field without danger to himself ; so long as 
members of parliament or congress may sit in 
leather-bottomed chairs and vote sufficient taxes 
upon the people to hire a crowd of poor devils at 
sixteen dollars per month to go out to fight and 
be shot at—so long, in short, as those who make 
both the wars and the trouble are perfectly safe 
from danger themselves, arbitration conventions 
and peace congresses may sit passing resolutions 
till doomsday. But the air-ship threatens to 
change the face of the whole situation. Sup- 
pose it to be possible for a foreign battle-ship to 
sail within two or three hundred miles of our 
coast and set free an aerodrome loaded with a 
ton or so of nitro-glycerine, and send it flying 
over Washington town. Would there then be so 
many jingoes ready to plunge this country into 
a foolish and futile war with England? Would 
there be any jingoes, or, in the face of such a 
danger, any Congressmen in Washington at 
all? Would not duck-hunting or the funeral 
junket suddenly develop abnormally irresistible 
charms? I have a fancy that even the insane 
and mischievous ambition of kaisers and czars 
might be rudely checked. 

The possibility of aerial warfare, or the trans- 
fer of the battle-field from the meadows to the 
skies, is a poetic rather than probable conject- 
ure. It is comparatively easy at the present 
time to offer a defense against an attacking 
army or an attacking fleet, since both must ap- 
proach along a plane surface. All operations 
must be conducted upon plans and courses of 
two dimensions only. Add a third dimension 
and the whole problem is thrown in confusion, 
A single battle-ship could defend New York 
harbor against another single battle-ship, but 
not a hundred air-ships could guard the circum- 
ambient atmosphere of Manhattan Island so 
thoroughly that a single daring engineer might 
not, flying very high or in the dark or through 
the clouds, skim over the city and drop down 
enough dynamite to wreck millions of property 
in a second. Such would be the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of defense, such would be 
the danger to property and to life from an at- 
tacking enemy in the air, such the perils to 
princes and presidents, it is not probable that 
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after the completion of the first dozen success- 
ful flying battle-ships or dynamite carriers, the 
peoples or rulers of this earth will ever engage 
in another war. The reign of compulsory peace 
will have dawned. 

But all this, Il am aware, belongs somewhat 
to the domain of conjecture. What I wish here 
particularly to point out is the immediate and 
practical possibility of saving seventy or eighty 
millions to this country at a stroke. Because 
my suggestion is a radical one let me set it out 
in this way: 

If a merchant or a manufacturer found that 
by the expenditure or the risk of one or two 
thousand doliars he could save a hundred thou- 
sand, and should yet go ahead and sperd the 
hundred thousand without this preliminary 
step, he would be regarded as a fat-witted fool. 
Yet this is precisely the present situation, as re- 
gards Congress and its proposal to spend sev- 
enty or eighty million dollars upon coast de- 
fenses. The latter, it is absolutely certain, will 
be largely useless when they are completed. 
Even if Professor Langley does not demonstrate 
the practicability of building air-ships upon a 
large scale, for flight to long distances, he has 
certainly shown that it is possible to build ma- 
chines of a considerable size, capable of carry- 
ing a considerable load — has, indeed, actually 
done this. Suppose we have an air-ship that 
will fly no farther than fifteen or twenty miles 
and carry no more than a few hundred pounds 
of high explosive. Even then, every dollar 
spent upon such fortifications as the recent ap- 
propriation bill contemplated would be money 
thrown away. I am aware that a Congress- 
man is not expected to be a successful and sa- 
gacious business man, or, in the light of recent 
political events, of any business prudence or 
honor whatever. But it would seem to be clear 
enough, even to the blundering and purblind 
gentlemen who make trouble and taxes for the 
country at a salary of five tt ,:usand dollars per 
annum, that the whole problem of fortifica- 
tions was instantly and rac‘cally changed the 
moment that Professor Langiey flew his air- 
ship for the first time. 

This suggestion, therefore, is offered : Instead 
of needlessly and uselessly voting away eighty 
millions of public money, let Congress offer a 
cash prize of, say, a million dollars for the most 
successful air-ship, built and operated at the 
end of, say, four or five years. Or, if a single 
prize be not sufficient, let it offer two or three 
more of a half and a quarter of a million each. 
Now that so great a man of science as Professor 
Langley has solved the physical problem of air 
flight, nothing remains but the development and 
perfection of workable and effective ships. I 
am sure that so brilliant a prize as a clean mill- 
ion of dollars would promptly set at work the 
finest inventive genius of all the world. ~ More- 
over, it is probable that other nations, foreseeing 
the extraordinary results which would ensue 
from the completion of a successful flying 
battle-ship, would likewise offer large prizes for 
the same purpose. The result would be that in 
an amazingly brief period the air-ship would be 
perfected and come into general use. 

The invention of the aerodrome is not an or- 
dinary event; it is likely to prove one of the 
greatest historical interest. Professor Lang- 
ley is not a mere inventor or mechanic. He 
would die a famous man if he had never taken 
up the subject of aerial navigation, or in- 
vented the flying-machine. He is, indeed, the 
foremost man of science we have in this coun- 
try, and one of the foremost in all the world. 
He is one of the few men whom America has 
produced thus far who have made any real and 
solid contributions to pure science. It was 
a really remarkable thing that such a man 
should have undertaken to build a flying-ma- 
chine at all. That he has, upon the word of so 
great an inventor and man of science as Graham 
Bell, finally solved the problem of flight with 
his aerodrome, is an achievement of the most 
decisive character and fraught with the largest 
possibilities. 

Indeed, in a careful view, it does not seem im- 
possible that this single invention may deal the 
final death-blow to the spirit of militarism. In 
the face of air-ships and nitro-glycerine, cannon 
are as antiquated as bows and arrows, and steel 
cruisers almost as worthless as dug-outs. Pos- 
sibility of navigation through the air makes the 
finest fortress of as little value as the ancient 
moat ; while the effective delivery of an enor- 
mous shot of high explosive may cause, in a sec- 
ond, a more deadly slaughter than the greatest 
battle of modern times. Ina word, the dyna- 
mite air-ship practically destroys the means of 
successful defense, while it enormously height- 
ens the possible horrors of war. The situation, 
it seems to me, is one that must cause the most 
stupid of statesmen and the most bloodthirsty 
of jingoes to pause and reflect. Whichever na- 
tion is the first to lay hold upon this new agent 
of warfare must gain an immense advantage 
over any other Power, Why should not the 
United States, where inventive genius has flour- 
ished as never before, be the first to perfect this 
new destroyer ¢ CaRL SNYDER, 
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People Talked About. 


WILFRED LAURIER, the new p-emier of 
Canada, is a fine type of the educated French 
Canadian. He looks younger than his fifty-five 
years, and is slender, active, and handsome. 
He is a party leader with a high standard of 
conduct, and his eloquence and magnetism 
make him a man of great personal popularity. 

= Few poets have more of the poetic aspect 
than Bliss Carman. His finely cut features, 
well-shaped head, and wavy hair are sufficiently 
Byronic for this practical day, while in eccen- 
tricity of attire he is fully up to the poetic 
standard. He affects a slouch hat, trousers 
that are in speaking contrast to his coat, and 
a négligé shirt. The only item lacking is a 
sailor’s rolling collar. 

=Sara Jeannette Duncan, now Mrs. Cotes, 
who jumped into fame with ‘‘ A Social Depart- 
ure,” and whose later novels have given her 
a reputation abroad, is a Canadian girl, the 
daughter of a village shopkeeper. She had a 
varied and not wholly successful career as a 
newspaper reporter before she discovered her 
literary bent, and as such she was for a time in 
the service of a Washington journal. Mrs. Cotes 
is now about thirty-six. She is an accomplished 
traveler and is clever as an etcher. 

= Few mining deals, in which there is always 
an element of the romantic, have been of more 
general interest than the sale to the Rothschilds 
of the late Senator Hearst’s share in the Ana- 
conda copper mines. Mrs. Hearst receives alto- 
gether nearly fifteen million dollars for her 
husband’s less than half interest in a mine that 
was sold for thirty-five thousand dollars not a 
generation ago, and has yielded an average an- 
nual income of three million dollars ever since. 
It was the foundation and ‘or a long time the 
sole source of Senator Hearst's income. When 
young Mr. Hearst purchased the New York 
Journal, last year, it was current gossip that he 
had laid aside three of the Anaconda millions to 
establish his new paper on a prosperous basis. 
His success thus far has shown the sagacity of 
his enterprise. 

=Henry George stopped over for a day in 
Detroit, on his way to the Chicago convention, 
to take a bicycle ride with Congressman ‘‘ Tom ” 
Johnson, and the sight of these two single-tax 
statesmen on wheels was so interesting to their 
friends as to be considered worthy of a press 
dispatch. Mr. George is a pioneer wheelman. 
He bought a wheel originally to cure a bad at- 
tack of dyspepsia, and the investment was a 
profitable one, for it gave him better health 
than he had enjoyed for years. Perhaps the 
most interesting cycle party of the year was 
that of the forty Chicago University professors 
who rode through the Midway in the wake of 
President Harper and John D. Rockefeller 
while the latter was their guest.. The Standard 
Oil millionaire is an enthusiastic rider, and 
found no trouble in setting the pace for the pro- 
fessors. 

= One of the cleverest of the young writers of 
fiction in California is Mrs. J. Torrey Connor, a 
sister of the 
well-known 
California art- 
ist, Eugene 
Torrey. Mrs. 
Connor’s 
breezy stories 
have not only 
found their 
way into many 
well-known 
periodicals, 
but have a 
happy knack 
of winning 





MRS, J. TORREY CONNOR, 


prizes in hard cash as well as bright laurels for 
their fair author. Her verse, too, has enjoyed 
deserved popularity. She is as clever as she is 
pretty, and a perfect home-maker. Mrs. Con- 
nor is fond of out-door exercise and frequently 
takes long jaunts on her bicycle with her cam- 
era. Her home is in Los Angeles. 


God in Nature. 


How kind all nature is! 

With green it clothes the mountain brow and wavy 
hill; 

With fleecy foam and glist‘ning sun it paints the 
rill ; 

With softest sod of velvet web it hides the dead ; 

With richest tints of wondrous shade it gilds o’er- 
head. 


How kind all nature is! 


With gentle showers it calls the flowers to bloom ; 

With cooling winds it tempers oft the heat of noon; 

With grateful shade of waving branch and spreacd- 
ing tree 

It whispers to the wayside wand ‘rer, ** Look to me.’ 


’ 


Look, then, at Nature's God! 
With love He gives us to enjoy the life we know ; 
With watchful eye lie ever guards the way we go. 
O man of doubt, who scornful mocks the chast’ning 
rod, 
Look up to Him who ever lives in nature—God ! 
Joun A, SLIICHER, 
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William Jennings Bryan is a native of Illinois and thirty-six years of age. He was for four years a member of Congress from the First District of Nebraska, served 


on the Ways and Means Committee, and achieved some reputation as a champion of free silver and a tariff for revenue only. 
ulistic ideas. 


He is in general sympathy with the Pop 
His nomination was the outcome of a speech delivered by him before the convention, in which he indulged in demagogic appeals to class prejudices, and 
presented with rhetorical effect the arguments of the ultra free-coinage agitators. The intensity of his views on this question is shown by the fact that when asked if 
he would support for the Presidency a candidate who held the financial views of Mr. Cleveland, he declared with emphasis: ‘* Nothing in heaven above, on the earth 
below, or in hell beneath could make me support a gold-standard candidate on a gold-standard platform.” Mr. Bryan is a lawyer of moderate means, and enjoys on the 
score of high personal character the respect of all who know him, 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.—Copyricut Poorograps By C. M. BELL, 
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‘A single battle-ship could defend New York harbor against another single battle-ship, but not a hundred air-ships could guard the circumambient atmosphere of Manhattan 
Island so thoroughly that a single daring engineer might not, flying very high or in the dark or through the clouds, skim over the city and drop down enough dynamite to wreck 
millions of property in a second.”—{See article on editorial page.) 








THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PROFESSOR LANGLEY’S FLYING-MACHINE IN CONNECTION WITH 












AERIAL ASSAULT.—Drawn By FRANK H. SCHELL 
SUGGESTIONS BY PROFESSOR LANGLEY.—{SEE ARTICLE ON EDITORIAL PAGE,] 
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The War in Cuba. 


WHEN the history of the Cuban war has been 
#ritten, anc the acts of valor, resolution, and 
Sacrifice of a people struggling for the fourth or 
fifth time against all odds to achieve their inde- 
pendence have been fully rehearsed, the world 
will learn that in the unfortunate island a truly 
epic drama has been realized, worthy of the 
strophes of Homer. There is nothing more 
legendary, nor more fraught with suggestive 
incidents, than the chronicle of that warfare in 
which are repeated day by day, in fields and 
cities, everywhere, the simplest and most elo- 
quent examples of the heroic virtues of patriot- 
ism. 

A handful of patriots came together at the 
foot of the mountains of Oriente, in Baire, on 
the 24th of February, 1895, for the purpose of 
calling the country to arms ; at the same time 
four or five dozen young men—physicians, pro- 
fessors, journalists—set out from Havana and 
met at the bridge of Ybarra, determined to 
fight unto death, though not even possessed of 
any munitions and weapons. Those in the east 
soon increase their number, which swells to 
three thousand ; the others are pursued, scat- 
tered, or made prisoners by the squadron of 
Pizarro. 

But from that moment begins the Iliad. The 
uprisings are repeated everywhere. Spain sends 
out her foremost general, Martinez Campos, 
with nine thousand men ; and while he disem- 
barks with great pomp and circumstance at 
Guantanamo, Maximo Gomez, almost at the 
same moment, effects his landing surreptitious- 
ly from a boat, with three or four companions. 
The former has well-equipped armies, cities, 
fortresses, and ships with which to suppress the 
rebellion ; the latter has nothing but his genius, 
and under his command an unarmed people 
determined to be free or die. 

The insurrection spreads. 
with one hundred and seventy men, boldly ad- 
vances from the east to Camaguey, crossing the 
fortified line with which the Spaniard thought 
to cut him off, and presses forward to the estate 
called ‘*‘ La Reforma,” in the province of Puer- 
to Principe, where he meets Santa Lucia, now 
president of the republic, and the other patriots 
who await his arrival to rise up in arms. 

Another trocha is raised between Jucara and 
Moron to impede his progress toward the west. 
But the Spanish general had not taken into ac- 
count the will of the Cubans, who everywhere 
open the way to the liberator. The new line of 
fortifications proves worthless, and no further 
obstacle detains the march of the revolution, 
led by that truly ma.cime general, worthy, in- 
deed, to direct the greatest action of the Cuban 


Maximo Gomez, 


people. 

Maximo Gomez, with Maceo, reaches the 
westernmost end of the island, and the latter 
repairs to the banks of the San Juany Martinez 
River for a few days’ rest, or to organize the 
thousands of Vuelta-abajo soldiers who, almost 
wholly destitute of arms, have gathered around 
him ; while Martinez Campos, the great Span- 
ish warrior, who commanded a fully-equipped 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand vet 
erans, returns to the mother country, deposed 
and vanquished. 

Can there be a more glorious epopee ? 

This means that the Spanish armies and their 
forty-four proud generals have opposed to them 
the whole country, which in spirit and action is 
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the flames his own homestead, his rich sugar 
plantations, and applies the dynamite to rail- 
ways and factories. He is resolved to die and 
lay waste the whole land rather than continue 
to be the slave of Spain, and has vowed to re- 
deem himself or perish amid the ruins of his 
beloved country. 

It is not in the field alone that the Cuban sol- 
dier makes war upon Spain. Innumerable are 
the anonymous patriots who in Cuba help the 
revolution, A few days ago the papers an- 
nounced the arrest of a charcoal hawker in 
Batabano, charged with carrying Remington 
cartridges among the coal in his sacks. He 
purchased them in the city and quietly took 
them over to Aquirre’s soldiers, encamped near 
Pozo Redondo. 

A neighbor of Santa Marta marched away to 
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requires skill and dexterity to extricate your 
wheel from the others without mishap, and the 
races are generally so close that many riders 
come in on the final lap all together. Every 
young rider is so eager to make the most of his 
opportunity that he does not always take due 
consideration of the presence of others, and a 
collision is apt to follow. To avoid such an oc- 
currence a good racer must have the quickness 
of eye to watch the unwary motions of his near 
est neighborhood, and the nerve to manipulate 
his machine in an emergency. 

A lesson in good racing can be learned from 
studying the training methods of the profes- 
sional racing men. In addition to their daily 
practice of hard riding, they make a business 
of riding together in bunches without causing 


a mishap. In this way they never get caught 





THE BRIDGE OF YBARRA, WHERE THE REVOLUTIONISTS FIRST MET. 


the rebel camp with his two sons and _ his 
brother-in-law ; before starting, during the 
night, he set fire to his own residence, so that 
there should be leftgnothing to tempt him back 
while fighting in the field. 

A freight-train leaves Cifuentes with stores 
for the army, and upon reaching the switch at 
Mata, rolls over the ravine and is shattered 
into splinters. The switchman is nowhere to 
be found. He had planned and carried out the 
accident, and, satisfied with his work, had gone 
to join the rebel troops of Carrillo. That train, 
wrecked by the determined hand of a patriot, 
says in most eloquent language that a people 
who fight as the Cubans do must necessarily Le 
free. R, BUENAMAR. 


The Dangers of 
Bicycle=-racing. 


Wirth the great increase in the number of 
bicyclers this season has come a corresponding 
growth in the racing contingent. This was 
shown by the great number of entries in the 
Milburn races on Decoration Day, and also by 
the interest exhibited in racing matters by 
every wheeling club. Nearly all of the scorch- 
ers and flyers of the clubs enter the local races, 
and many of them aspire to higher honors after 
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profoundly revolutionary. The men in the 
fields, the women and children in their homes, 
are in words and deeds hostile to Spain. The 
rebel army has everywhere auxiliaries and 
sympathizers, and the system of terror and op- 
pression maintained by the despot only tends to 
multiply them. 

The Cuban knows that in an unequal strug- 
gle of a colony of one million five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, held always in subjec- 
tion, against a dominating mother-country with 
sixteen millions, there is no better means of war- 
fare than the destruction of property from 
which, through extortionate taxation, she de- 
yives her revenue ; and he cheerfully delivers ta 


they have received their preliminary training 
and experience at home. 

But a feature of this increased bicycle-racing 
is the danger that comes from accidents, espe- 
cially where many of the contestants are new at 
the business. There were more accidents at the 
Milburn races this year than ever before, and 
some heavy falls and collisions were experi- 
enced, While no serious accidents happen as a 
rule, the possibility of receiving fatal injuries 
is always present. 

Nerve and a steady eye are as essential in 
bicycle-racing as great speed and strength, 
This is shown on the race-track time and again. 
When riding in a bunch of hot contestants it 


in a pocket on the race-track. Bald, Cooper, 
Murphy, and Gardiner never lose a race by a 
collision with another, no matter how many 
green riders are in the race. They train to get 
themselves out of a bunch, and consequently 
they know how to manceuvre on the track to get 
first place and not cause a collision. 

fn France, bicycle-racing is carried on better 
than in this country. The pace-making there is 
probabty the best in the world, and the bicycle 
firms spend considerable money in keeping up 
the record. Recently, the electric bicycle was 
used for pace-making in order to increase the 
speed, the manufacturers successively discard- 
ing for this purpose the tandem, the triplet, and 
now the quad, for the electric. In this country, 
the triplet is found to be even better than the 
quad for pace-making, and until the electric ma- 
chine proves a success this will be the popular 
machine. 

The danger in pace-making is even greater 
than in ordinary racing, and the more men that 
are put on the machine, the greater is the lia- 
bility to accident. This is due to the fact that 
it iswhard work to get so many men to work 
well together. Very few riders can work well 
together on a quad, and an excessive amount of 
training and practice is required to make any 
team capable of setting a pace for a good racer. 
To begin with, the captain, or steerman, must be 
a man with exceptional nerve, for his position 
is the most dangerous if the machine should 
begin to wobble or break down, and the safety 
of all the others depends greatly upon his guid- 
ing the wheel. Accidents on the quad are 
numerous, and several instances are on record 
where the captains of the crew avoided injuries 
to the riders by their unadulterated nerve. It 
is only necessary to mention one or two of these 
to show the character of the danger, and the 
cool way in which all mishap was avoided. 

Roma Dow, the captain of the team at Coro- 
nado, was going at full speed cne day, when the 
spokes of the front wheel began to snap. There 
were nearly a thousand pounds of flesh on the 
machine, and any sudden stop would have 
caused a sad mishap. As it was the plucky 
captain kept his discovery to himself, and after 
the three-quarter ‘pole was passed he gave the 
order to slow down. Had he announced the 
snapping of the spokes to the riders they would 
have become ‘‘ rattled” and the machine would 
have collapsed. Another piece of nerve and 
daring was that of Mike Dirnberger in racing 
for the mile record at Louisville, in May, 1895, 
with aquad. A broken crank-hanger was dis- 
covered when under full headway, but instead 
of telling anybody he kept up the speed until 
the end was reached. 

The great fear riders have of an accident to 
the pace-making machine has been shown by 
exploding a pistol near the track, when every 
man jumped off the machine in a bunch, sup- 
posing that the tire had exploded, The danger 
is so great that ‘every man wants to save him- 
self, and he gives no more thought about guid- 
ing the wheel, Groner BK, WaLse. 
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Alar: A Circus Incident. 


THAT good old circus rule which commands 
an appearance of gayety no matter what trag- 
edy is happening, was flagrantly violated for 
Bailey’s show one 
Eight 
thousand men and women were stricken into 
silence as they watched a little girl struggling 
for life on a narrow platform thirty feet above 


one minute at Barnum & 
night during its last season in this city. 


the ground. Most of them knew, in a vague 
way, that there had been an accident, and that 
was all. A few of us who sat close to the scene 
saw all of its details, and we shall never forget 
them. 

The Zedoras are atrapeze family. The broth- 
er and the elder sister are of sturdy build. 
Hanging head downward on the swinging bars, 
they threw their little sister to each other. Her 
long, graceful flights were watched with admi- 
ration that was divided, because two other 
“families” were on the trapezes at either end 
of the arena. and brilliantly clad figures were 
darting through the air with a frequency that 
suggested flights of birds in a tropical forest. 
But now the others all came to the ground, 
leaving only the two Zedora sisters in the air. 
The elder sat and waited on a trapeze. The 
younger girl, a fragile-looking creature, of al 
most boyish sienderness, dropped down into the 
safety-net, walked to the end of it, and slowly 
climbed a rope-ladder toward a huge up-tilted 
cross-bow that was fixed in mid-air. The peo- 
ple looked at their programmes and saw that 
this was ‘‘ Alar, the Human Arrow.” She was 
to be projected from the cross-bow throug;h a 
gay target of paper, and finally to be caught by 
her sister, who now hung head downward from 
her trapeze forty feet away. 

The strong bow had been bent long ago, and 
the girl had only to lie down upon the narrow 
plank and be shot far into space. As she stood 
balancing herself the trigger was accidentally 
pulled and the bow-string flew forward with a 
sharp crack. Itswept the girl’s feet from under 
her and threw her backward so that her head 
The chattering, 
The girl 


struck hard on the plank. 
laughing crowd was instantly silent. 
was unconscious. Her little arms dangled from 
either side of the plank. Not one of the hun- 
dreds of circus employés in the vast arena 
seemed able to move hand or foot. 

A shudder convulsel the fragile figure. Con- 
sciousness was returning, but slowly. We who 
sat very near tbe girl could hear a faint, whim- 
pering cry. It was very low, hardly more than 
a sigh, but the agony it expressed was heart- 
rending. The girls brother at last began to 
climb the rope-ladder ; but would he be in 
time ? 

Very slowly one knee was drawn up, the 
other slowly following. The body turned ever 
so little toward the right. On that plank, whose 
width was scarce twelve inches, the slightest 
further movement meant a fall. The safety-net 
did not extend far enough to catch the girl, and 
one could see that she was going. The knees 
kept drawing up and then toppled over the 
edge. The limp body slowly followed. With 
an instinctive effort Alar threw her arms about 
the plank, but they could not check her fall. 
The very few persons who dared to keep watch- 
ing now saw her brother, who stood on the 
rope-ladder, catch her before she had fallen five 
feet. He made his way down to the safety-net 
with his burden. The elder sister was waiting 
with open arms. She supported the half-cor- 
scious girl to the edge, where a ladder had been 
placed. The brother ran to the ladder and 
helped Alar to descend to the ground. She 
stood for a moment, her head resting on his 
shoulder. She was still far from consciousness, 
but she knew that something had gone wrong 
with her, and that it was her duty to show the 
people that it was nothing serious. She raised 
her head and stood erect. She bowed to right 
and left and waved her arms reassuringly. 
Staggering, but still intent upon her purpose, 
she stopped at the end of every seven or eight 
paces and falteringly bowed again. 

A doctor watched the girl all that night, for 
the fall on the plank had given her a slight con- 
cussion of the brain. Two days later she again 
took her place on the cross-bow, 

W. O. INGLIs. 


AMATERR. ABHLETICS 
The Henley Races. 


THE Yale crew was beaten fairly and square- 
ly at Henley in the first of the trial heats for 
the Grand Challenge Cup. Neither Coach Bob 
Cook, the members of the crew, nor their 
friends, after the race, had one word to say as 
an excuse for defeat. 
in view of the handsome and kind treatment of 
Englishmen without exception who had the race 
in ebarge, 

The conditiona of water—there was little or 





No excuses were possible 
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no wind—gave to neither an advantage. The 
start was made by both crews exactly at the 
same moment, and right through the boats 
traveled their own allotted course. There was 
not the suspicion of jockeying methods on the 
part of either coxswain. 

If ever crew rowed a game race, then Yale 
did. Their gallant struggle to overcome Le- 
ander’s lead in the latter part of the race will 
not soon be forgotten by the thousands who 
witnessed it, and Englishmen in particular 
were moved to an enthusiasm seldom, if ever, 
shown by them. 

In Yale’s defeat there is everything of honor, 
even congratulation, for has not Trevor Jones, 
one of the foremost men in English rowing cir- 
cles, said, ‘‘ Now it is all over, I will say what 
I wanted to tell you yesterday; that is, if you 
had used narrower blades you would have won 
to-day. Itwasa gallant race ; one of the finest 
I ever saw rowed on English waters. Your 
blades are too wide for this course. I think this 
is the general opinion among English rowing 
men. I thought yesterday, and have thought 
right along, that Yale had a fine show to defeat 
Leander. We have thought you very danger- 
ous from the start.” 

For one moment analyze these terse remarks 
of a famous expert. He says: “If you had 
used narrower blades you would have won to- 
day.” Does this not imply that the Yale crew 
in his opinion was the better crew, but unfortu- 
nately handicapped by their wide-blade oars ? 
No other implication is possible. He further 
says that this is the general opinion of English 
rowing men; or, in other words, English rowing 
experts’ generally looked upon Yale as the bet- 
ter crew. And these opinions, so flattering to 
Yale, so complimentary to Bob Cook, are but 
strengthened by the remark, ‘‘ We have thought 
you very dangerous from the start.” 

Trevor Jones, when he said that Yale with nar- 
rower blades would have won from Leander, 
did not mean to infer simply that the Yale men 
were physically superior. He must have had in 
mind, too, the stroke they rowed, and by talk- 
ing as he did showed that he respected it. 

But weigh the words of another English row- 
ing expert,.Sir Edwards Moss, who in his en- 
thusiasm right after the race makes this per- 
sonal remark : ‘‘ Your No. 7, Treadway, is one 
of the finest oarsmen that ever rowed at Hen- 
ley. There is no better in England to-day.” 
(Listen to that.) ‘‘ I consider him one of the best 
men I ever saw row, and class him with W. E. 
Crumm. Your race was no disgrace. Your 
work was worthy of the highest praise.” 

So Treadway, who is one of Yale’s best ex- 
ponents of the Cook stroke, stands on equal foot- 
ing with the best in England to-day. He is one 
of the best men Sir Edwards Moss has ever seen 
row. 

Does Sir Edwards Moss have in mind only 
Treadway’s Apollo-like form, and as a No. 7 
the perfect manner in which he transmits the 
time set by stroke to those back of him? Hard 
ly. By classmg Treadway with Crumm he 
places the former on a plane with Crumm in 
every respect. A fine oarsman is not only one 
who rows in unison with his mates, but he is one 
who accomplishes his work skillfully, making 
every ounce of his natural powers count for the 
most in terms of speed. 

But a fairer testimonial of Cook methods 
could not be had than the universal reason 
given for her defeat, which ignores altogether 
the stroke part and lays the blame on the*oars, 
the blades of which are not adapted to the dead 
waters of the Thames at Henley. 

That there is much of virtue in this seems 
highly probable. It is certainly reasonable to 
believe that a given body of water which is 
at rest or dead would be harder to move than 
water in an open channel, such as New London, 
where through tidal influences the water must 
be more or less in a state of motion; or, in other 
words, alive. 

English trowing men believe that this is so, 
and carry their belief to the extent of using 
narrow blades religiously, and Bob Cook agrees 
with them. Indeed, Mr. Cook appreciated the 
handicap immediately on his arrival, and went 
so far as to order a set of narrower-bladed oars 
ind gave them a trial. 

The trial was unsatisfactory, but this does 
not weaken the argument, for the Yale crew 
were in no mood to see a benefit in such a 
change right on the eve of battle. And when 
Mr. Cook saw that the crew were unwilling to 
adopt the new oars he discarded them wisely 
enough, Otherwise the confidence of the crew 
in themselves would have been shaken. 

This action on the part of the Yale oarsmen 
may seem unnatural to many people, but not so 
to me, who, with a certain incident to the point 
in mind, would have been greatly surprised if 
they had acted otherwise—that is, in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Cook. 

The incident referred to occurred two years 
igo.at New Haven during the foot-ball season. 
Just prior to November 9th, the day of the 
game with Harvard, several new plays suggest- 
ed themselves to me which looked food cnoush 
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totry. Hinkey, who was then captain, thought 
likewise, and as a result the members of the 
team were treated to an explanation on the 
blackboard, and afterward, in practice at the 
field, the plays were attempted. 

Briefly, the plays failed—fell absolutely flat : 
and to me, as to Hinkey, the reason was evi- 
dent. The men were not trying to do them. 
Having made up their minds not to accept any- 
thing new or any more additions which would 
mean the commitment of more signals, they did 
not try. 

And as it was with this foot-ball team, so was 
it with the Yale Henley crew. Having con- 
cluded not to see any virtue in a change of oars, 
they would not see. 

Perhaps the Yale crew were right. They 
were surely right if they had the feeling that 
such a change would shake their confidence in 
their ability to win. 

Bob Cook is known to be a man who does not 
believe in, neither does he practice, the making 
of experiments at the last moment. In this 
case, however, the change looked to be so ad- 
visable, so sensible, and English coaches gener- 
ally were so agreed as to the value of such a 
change, that he made this dcoparture from his 
usual policy. 

Yale’s defeat was a great disappointment not 
only to Yale men, but college men generally— 
and to none more than Charles 8S. Francis, the 
Bob Cook of rowing at Cornell. The many 
kind notices from Mr. Francis’s pen which ap- 
peared in the Troy Times from time to time 
during Yale’s preparation for the race were 
extensively commented on for their expressions 
of friendly democratic feeling. 

Turning now to Yale’s defeat. what has it 
taught us? To begin with, that it is not an im- 
possible feat for a foreign crew to win the 
Grand Challenge Cup at Henley; for have not 
English rowing experts declared the Yale crew, 
a lot of youngsters averaging twenty-one years, 
the superior of the Leander crew, averaging 
five years older in age and a dozen years in ex- 
perience? And does tis not go to prove that 
we know a great deal about rowing—in fact, 
enough to win under more favorable condi- 
tions ? 

Further, it has taught us that, for racing at 
Henley, oars of the English kind are the win- 
ning kind. 

There could not be better proof of the handi- 
cap suffered by Yale in this respect than the ex- 
ample of Rogers at No. 4—Rogers, a man who 
had shown the possession of the muscle and the 
endurance necessary to play successfully at 
tackle on Yale’s foot-ball team, and Rogers 
completely used up after rowing less than a 
mile. Few men, if any, in the Yale boat gave 
the wide oars a harder test than he, and one of 
them killed him in short order. 

So, if Yale’s defeat has taught us that success 
is possible, then the one thing to do is to try 
again. Under the circumstances it is the only 
thing to do. 

Bob Cook needs no vindication. It is not 
that, on the other hand, the magnitude of his 
‘labors in behalf of his college deserves but one 
kind of recognition, which, set to words, would 
be: ‘* You have done nobly and well, and we 
want you to try again. In your methods we 
have every confidence, and with the experience 
gained in this first attempt, and the points you 
have picked up in consequence of the pleasant 
relations with English rowing-men, you should 
win success on the next try. While this year’s 
Yale crew is not the best crew possible to get 
together, and in many ways is not so good as 
crews which you have turned out in the past, 
the Leander crew of this year is admittedly a 
representative English eight ; one which could 
not be improved on. 

‘* Hence, you havé been given a standard to 
excel, and the result of the Yale-Leander race, 
all things considered, shows that that standard 
can be excelled. 

‘*So rest not on your oars ; rather start in at 
once to win the cup in 1897.” 


AN ENGLISH REFORM WAVE. 


Recently the mentors of English amateur 
athletics inquired into the practices of certain 
well-known athle e; who, without visible means 
of support, continually traveled about the 
country engaging in races, and as a result de- 
clared some half-dozen of them professionals. 

Bradley, who ran against Wefers in the Lon- 
don-New York Athletic Club games in New 
York last year, is one of the best-known of 
those thus to lose their amateur standing. This 
action, however, will surprise no one, for it has 
been a notorious fact for years that many of 
England’s best-known men supported them- 
selves by their athletic performances. It be- 
comes interesting, however, when it is recalled 
how savagely English sporting writers threw 
stones at certain New York Athletic Club men 
who competed in these very games. 


Evolution in Busi- 
ness Methods. 


} a 

RaDICAL changes have permeated every layer 
of the fabric of American society since 1865. 
The furnace-fires and hammer-strokes of an aw- 
ful smithy fused and welded much that was het- 
erogeneous. The years which have elapsed have 
ripened the fruits of change. The man who be- 
longs to both periods sees them all about him in 
a profusion to excite marvel. The individual 
has become more nationalized and self-poised. 
The community has sloughed off crudity and 
provincialism, while it sounds its trumpet with 
a bolder challenge than ever before. Politics, 
letters, business, and the art of living (the art 
which includes all the other arts) have suffered 
strange transmutations. And among them the 
affairs of the market-place, where men buy and 
sell and exchange the products of their labor, 
show quite as curious phases as any of the oth- 
ers. The merchant of the ante-bellum period 
would scarcely know the trade and commerce 
of to-day could he be resurrected. The key-note 
of these changes is found in the two words, 
competition and consolidation. 


II. 

The war added a new empire to our domain 
of industry and enterprise. A free-labor South, 
with its colossal developments of agriculture, 
trade, and manufacturing, while greatly en- 
riching the nation, also made the tendencies of 
competition more acute and active. The desire 
for a supposed easier living, getting more fever- 
ish every decade and swelling the commercial 
classes, has converged to the same end and 
made the cities over-populous at the expense of 
the rural sections. All the influences of our 
modern life have seemed to lend their power to 
aid this congestion. The logic of extreme com- 
petition has set its seal on every business fact. 
It is only possible within permitted limits to sin- 
gle out a few salient facts, and these can best 
be illuminated by contrast. One may properly 
begin, perhaps, with that branch of trade with 
which the general public is most familiar, re- 
tail traffic. 

Many well remember, when in the city of 
New York the great shopkeepers were few in 
number, and all pursued special lines of trade. 
The business was divided so that a great num- 
ber of small merchants were enabled to live. 
The policy of the big fish was not to devour the 
little fish, but to tolerate such a population of 
the fish-pond as would insure a greater pro- 
fusion of crumbs being thrown into its waters. 
The kings of the pool were always sure of a 
goodly share, and were quite willing to patron- 
ize and help the small fry. There were hundreds 
of reputable establishments then in all our great 
cities where customers were certain of being 
served with honest goods of any desired grade, 
sure of prompt and courteous attendance, and 
of the least possible delay in settlement. A. T. 
Stewart, the Napoleon of shopkeepers, during 
our late war inaugurated the new method of 
crushing out all his small rivals. Metaphor- 
ically, he marched in gore up to his neck. 
Others followed his example at a time favorable 
to high speculation and unsteady prices, and a 
successful campaign was waged against the 
great army of middle-class dealers. 

The huge bazar, the sublimated ideal of the 
country store, aiming to sell everything that 
could be eaten, drunk, worn or otherwise used 
by a human being, followed a little later. This 
consummated the ruin of the status of the re- 
spectable minor shopkeepers. The enormous 
development of the bazar or department. store, 
which offers as wide a variety as Bunyan 
fancied in his Vanity Fair (perhaps the parallel 
might be drawn even more closely), is a signifi- 
cant fact. Great volume of business at small 
profit is the watchword of this kind of shop- 
keeping, and it has been a vastly important 
factor in reducing the prices which the public 
has to pay for its necessities. But this is not 
the sole element of attraction. There is some- 
thing dramatic and picturesque in such a multi- 
tudinous assemblage of human produets under 
one roof, a miniature world’s fair. So in spite 
of its cacophony and hustle and confusion ; 
in spite of its many repellant features of demo- 
cratic contact, even the better class of shopping 
folk find in it a tingle of theatric excitement. 
The bazar system is the salient feature of our 
modern retail trade, and one fears it has come 
to stay. 

III. 

In the wholesale and jobbing department of 
business time has wrought no less a change of 
method. Before the war, country merchants 
throughout the United States made semi-annual 
pilgrimages to the great centres of trade, special- 
ly to New York, a visit to which was regarded 
much as is the hegira to London or Paris to-day. 
It wasa pleasure as well as a business excur- 
sion, and the good father. generally brought his 
wife and children in convoy. The theatres and 
other amusements, the crowded streets, the 

( Continued on page 63 ) 
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An Indisputabie Review. 


(From our Special Cottrespondent.) 


Lonvon, June 22d, 1896:—At a banquet given 
in this city some time ago to Mr. T. J. Barratt 
by the press of both continents (the only in- 
stance of the kind in history), and at which 
seventeen hundred papers presented that geti- 
tleman with a solid-silver dessert service costing 
over five thousand dollars, in recognition of his 
exceptional merits as ‘‘a remarkable man of 
the times,” and also in consideration of the 
centenary of the house of A. & F. Pears, in 
reply to a toast, Mr. Barratt said : 

** All good Americans trace their ancestry to 
the Mayflower, which must have beén a ver'- 
table Noah’s ark. inglishmen went to thé 
Herald’s college, but they were not able to trace 
their ancestry back to the blue blood of the 
Normans. Fut Messrs. A. & F. Pears had a 
record of over a hundred years, and dated back 
to a small barber-shop in the last century, 
where the originator had conducted it on the 
same principles of integrity which those who 
came after him had endeavored to emulate. 
Their success was largely due to Mr. Pears’ 
skill as a chemist and manufacturer, for unless 
they supplied a perfect article no advertising 
skill would ever have produced satisfactory 
results. He was perfectly certain that if it had 
not been for the newspapers they would never 
have been able to make so satisfactory a return 
at the close of the year. Soap advertisements 
were to be found on the walls of the baths of 
Pompeii, and the manufacture might be said to 
be coeval with Christianity. They were con- 
stantly increasing the amount of their adver- 
tisements, and they had now attained an 
expenditure of nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, which he thought was a 
fair contribution for one firm to make toward 
the extension of the press of the country. What 
did they get for this six hundred thousand 
dollars? He calculated they got a circulation 
of twenty millions per day for their advertise- 
ments ; that they visited daily almost all the 
houses of Great Britain, America, and Aus- 
tralia, and their trade thus girdling the whole 
earth, and following the sun, their stores were 
practically open twenty-four hours a day. If 
they knocked at any door three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year, it was very odd if once 
in that year the person addressed did not buy a 
tablet of soap. That, with the best article they 
knew how to make, was the secret of their suc- 
cess.” ; 

And if we are to measure actions by results, 
there can be no earthly doubt that Mr. Barratt 
is one of the cleverest minds in our day, for the 
success of Pears’ Soap is simply phenomenal. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 


A Lesson from Africa. 


SOMETIMES valuable information about our- 


selves comes from unexpected sources. Here is 


something interesting about American baking- 
powders, all the way from Africa, as related in 
the New York Christian Advocate : 


‘Rev. Bishop William Taylor, for several years 
Methodist Bishop of Africa, says that the red label of 
the Royal Baking Powder, so familiar to every house 
keeper in America. is quite as well known and the 
powder as highly prized in every part of that conti- 
nent to which civilization has extended. The Royal 
Baking Powder was taken to South Africa a great 
many years ago by Mrs. Robinson, a missionary. But 
its use soon spread beyond the Missions, and it came 
It was 
found particularly valuable in the mines and upon the 
ranches, and frequeatly sold at interior stations for a 
dollar a pound. Especially has it conduced to the 
comfort and health of the missionaries, who would 
find. bread-making a sorry business without it 

** Another interesting fact is that no other baking- 
powder will stand service in that country. Rev. Ross 
Taylor, the agent for African missions, says : * During 
the past ten years we have shipped Royal Baking Pow 
der regularly to our African missions, and for the last 
four vears to the exclusion of all other brands, becanse 
of the testimony of our missionaries that it maintains 
its strength, freshness, and purity in the tropical cli- 
mate, which others do not. For instance, the super- 
intendent of our mission in Angola, a work that is 
financially maintained on commercial lines, reported 
that he could not hold his trade with anything else but 
the Royal. We are using it in forty mission stations 
in Africa.’ 

* Here is a suggestive fact of value to American 
housekeepers. Though the presence of this kceping 
quality in the Royal and the lack of it in other pow 
ders is developed more conspicuously in the hot, moist 
climate of Africa, it exists in the Royal and is deficient 
in the others as they are sold in this country in exactly 
the same ratio. This natural test demonstrates more 
forcibly than a chemical analysis could the wide dif 
ference that exists between the different baking pow- 
ders in their combination and actual practical value. 
The maintenance of its strength and freshness under 
all climatic conditions is evidence that the Royal Pow- 
der is more accurately made and composed of purer 
and better ingredients. Such a powder only will give 
uniform results in perfect foode and prove of the 
greatest economy in the saving of flour, batter and 
other articles used in their production.” 


to be regarded as a necessity by all classes. 
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Arthur Sewall, the Democratic nominee for Vice-President, is a millionaire ship- 
builder of Bath, Maine, always prominent as a party leader in his State, and a recent 
convert to the free-coinage doctrine. He stands comparatively alone among the 
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Democrats of Maine as an advocate of this financial heresy. PROFESSOR SAMI EL P LA NGLEY, INVENTOR OF THE AERODROME. 
. (SEE ARTICLE ON ** THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE,” ON EDITORIAL PaGE.] 
ARTHUR SEWALL, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF : 
THE UNITED STATES.—Drawn By V. GRIBAYEDOFF FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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J THE LEANDER ROWING CLUB, WINNER OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP IN THE RACES AT HENLEY, ENGLAND. 
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AN ALL-NIGHT SESSION OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF C%¢ THE CHOLERA IN CAIRO, EGYPT—THE POLICE SUPPRESSING RIOTOUS STUDENTS AT 
HAS THE FLOOR IN THE EARLY MORNING.—London Graphic. EL-AZHAR.—-L’ Illustration, 


LI HUNG CHANG AND PRINCE BISMARCK AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE,.—London Graphic, 
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CONFERRING HONORARY DEGREES ON AMBASSADOR BAYARD AND OTHER STATESMEN 


SELLERS OF CURIOS AT MOZAMBIQUE.—London Black and White. 
AT OXFORD COMMEMORATION,—Loudon Graphic, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
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Sc ceenceeadliinnde 


ALONG THE PICTURESQUE ERIE 


may be found the most beautiful summer land in the 
vicinity of New York. The region embraces northern 
New Jersey; Orange. Sullivan, and Delaware counties 
in New York; the famous White Lake country. and 


that most delightful reyion on either side of the Dela- | 


ware River in the States of New York and Pennesyl- 
vania. Here are the clearest streams, most picturesque 
mountain lakes, and the purest of atmospheres 

At elevations of from one thousand to two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, the summer homes in 
this territory invite all in search of health, rest. and 
pleasure. Greenwood Lake and its environs, with im 
proved hotel facilities and train service, are amoung the 
points easiest of access 


Erie Railroad, in regard to which information may be 
secured, together with an illustrated book entitled 
** Rural Summer Homes,’ by application to any of the 
following Erie offices: 401 Broadway. 957 Broadway, 
Chambers Street Station, Twenty-third Street Station, 
333 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; D. I. Roberts, General 
Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY’S SUMMER EXCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK 
THE Most CoMPLETE PUBLICATION oF ITs KIND. 


THe Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will, on June Ist. publish its an 
nual Summer Excursion Route Book. This work, 
which is compiled with the utmost care and exactness, 
is designed to provide the public with short descrip 
tive notes of the principal summer resorts of Eastern 
America, with the routes for reaching them, and the 
rates of fare. There are over four hundred resorts in 
the book, to which rates are quoted, and over fifteen 
hundred different ways of reaching them, or combina 
tions of routes are set out in detail. The book is the 
most complete and comprehensive hand-book of sum 
mer travel ever offered to the public 

Its two hundred and fifteen pages are inclosed in 
a handsome and striking cover in colors. Several 
maps, presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
are sold, are bound in the book. It is also profusely 
illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of scenery along 
the lines of the Pennsyivania Railroad and else- 
where. 

Any doubt as to where the summer should be 
p»ssed will be dispelled after a careful examination 
of the contents of this publication. 

On and after June !st it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents; or, upon application to the 
general office, Broad Street Station, by mail for 
twenty cents. 


A HANDSOME BOOK ON SUMMER 
TRAVEL. 


THe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has 
just issued a handsome book descriptive of the va 
rious Summer resorts, in the -ountaims and by the 
seaside, adjaceut to or reached by its system of 
lines. 

It is finely printed and illustrated by a number of 
very finecuts. Send ten cents to Charles «©. Scull, 
General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Maryland, for 
a copy. 


LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Rorden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara 
tively free from sickness Infant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company. New 
York. 


By an original and improved method of construct- 
ing the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires 
extraordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 
enormous tensional strain of the strings 


THE Original Angostura Bitters (must of necessity 
be genuine) aid digestion. Dont accept substitutes, 
insist upon having the Abbott Brand. Druggists 


Buy $1.00 worth Dobbins’s Floating. Borax Soap of 
your grocer, send wrappers to Dobbins Soap Man 
ufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
They will send you, free of charge. postage paid, a 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary. 298 pages. bound in 
cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until August 
Ist only. 


Don't be deceived by fraudulent impositions. Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the only genuine. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhwea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


JURORS. 


~r - MDPLAP PPL LOLS 


NOTICE OF COMMISSIONER OF JURORS IN 
REGARD TO CLAIMS FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM JURY DUTY 

Room 127. Stewart Building, 
No. 280 Broadway. Third Floor, 
New York, June 6th, 1896 

Claims for exemption from jury duty will be heard 
by me daily at my office, from 9a. M. until 4 P. m 

Those entitled to exemption are clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, surgeons, surgeon dentists. professors or 
teachers in a college, academy. or public school ; 
editors, editorial writers or reporters of daily news- 
papers ; licensed pharmaceutists or pharmacists act 
ually engaged in their respective professions and not 
following any other calling; militiamen, policemen, 
and firemen ; election officers ; non -residents; and 
city employés and United States employés ; officers of 
vessels making regular trips ; licensed pilots actually 
following that calling ; superintendents, conductors, 
and engineers of a rai,road company other than a 
street railroad company¥® telegraph operators actually 
doing duty as such: Grand, Sheriff 8, and Civil Court 
urors ; and persone physically incapable of perform- 
ing jury duty by reason of severe sickness, deafness, 
or other physical disorder. 

Those who have not answered as to their liability or 
proved permanent exemption will receive a * jury en- 
rollment notice.’’ requiring them to appear before me 
this year. Whether liable or not, auch notices must 
be answered (in person, if possible), and at this office 
only, under severe penalties. If exempt, the party 
must bring proof of exemption ; if liable, he must also 
auewer in person, giving full and correct name, resi- 
dence, etc.. ete. No attention paid to letters 

All good citizens will aid the course of justice and 
secure reliable and respectable juries and equalize 
their duty by serving promptly when summoned, al- 
lowing their clerks or subordinates to serve, reporting 
to me any attempt at bribery or evasion, and suggest- 
ing names for enrollment. Persons between twenty- 
one and seventy years of age, summer absentees., per 
sons temporarily ill, and United States jurors are not 
exempt. 

Every man must aftend to his own notice. Itisa 
misdemeanor to give any jury paper to another to an 
pwer. Jt is also punishable by fine or imprisonment 
Jo give or receive any present or bribe, direetlyor in- 
Airectiy im relation to a jury service. or to withhold 

any paper cr muke any false slatement, and every case 

‘will » fully prose ulged 

WILLIAM PLIMLEY, 

Commissioner of Jurors, 


The whole region. however, | 
is quickly reached by the splendid train service of the 

















loss of appetite, ” gastric 
and Saheninal tre ubles and 
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Ask the mothers 
who have used this 
soap they will tell 
you it’s best for the 








sott, 

deli. CONSTANTINE’S 
OSr® PINE TAR SOAP 
skin (Persian Healing) 
ot the spi s 


baby—and as for 
the complexion of 
adults, delightful 
for the tace, neck 
and arms. 

Sold by druggists. 


000 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buving public will please not con” 
found the SoumMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 





A laxative, neat 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile 


headache arising 
from them. 


GRILLON, 





33 m.. des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





mens first 
lantern on 


The ons 
class bicycle 
the market 

BRIDGEPORT 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
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ARN PACIEIG: BB), 


OF TOURIST BOOK ENTITLED > Wonderfand 96" 


SEND SIX CENTS IN STAMPS TO 


mR anes itece PASS. AGENT, 


“ St. PAUL, MINN. 










The Ypsilanti Trade Mark is 
stamped on every garment, 
Look at it now—look for it 
when you purchase 


YPSILANTI 


Union Suits 


















The perfection of health pro-\ 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well youonly know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by al! phy- 
sicians. Send for Catalogue 
and our new book entitled 





















** Modern Underwear and How 
to Wear It.”” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. { 
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with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS | 


in 10to 20 D NoP. 
Cured. DR. JL. ‘STEPHENS, LEI NOR, olito. 


Great Irish Horse Show, 


DUBLIN, IRELAND, 





August 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 1896. 


The largest show of hunters in the world. 


BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VA. | 


Valve $100,000. 56 miles from Washington in 
Northern Virginia. Preparex for advanced study 
and for business. Charges extremely low. Patronage 
from 228tates. Address for illustrated catalogue, 
CoL. R. A. McINTY RE, Bethel Academy P. O., Va. 








is the standard in America as well as in Eurort 





because of ifs delighiful fragrance and delicac 
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SOLO SY OLALERS EVERYWHERE © 


ge MOLMeNs A KRoprr, New York. _USAGENTE vega) 











Secure 
Reliable 
Strong 


easy to hook ; easy to unhook ; 
if vou do the hooking and un- 
hooking. Can't let go itself. 
The DeLong Hook and Eye. 


“hump? ; 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 


A GE NTS WANTED everywhere (Lady and 
Gents.). Salary and commission. Only part of 
A’ required 
INVESTOR, Room 30-31, 17 Breatwag, N. Y. 








SINE COMPLEXIOn 


LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 
fo, or Ciandés milk Ry 


ESTABLISHED 1849 eg 
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Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 














Drink HIRES Rootheer 


when youre hot; when 


you're thirsty ; when callers 
come. At any and all times 


ail a % > 
drink HIRES Rootbeer. 
Made only by"The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadeiphia, 
A 25c. pack; ge makes £ gallons. Sold every wuere. 


“Within the reach of all. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives SIX MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1 .00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and 60 against accidental 
death 

$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
of the insured. 


years of age, 


For Sale at 
LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 


Ke RR = JANMANS 


~ FLORIDA WATER 
= / 




























biald Fy competent Club 

t ( o- 

GREATAMERICAN men, Men, Girls 
S or Boys) 1s 


every town 
the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop Incomes. Bie PRESENTS 
with every saie. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad and i6c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 


full perciousar 
TI REAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, F.O. Box 289 


ComPANY 





BRAN 
seg 


Wn BARKER, sansfactu urer. TROY, WY 
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Lake Champlain and Lake George, 


THE LARGEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL 


lakes in the Adirondack System, are 


known and loved by thousands, but there are hundreds of thousands who do not know 
that in this section are the finest summer hotels in the world, or that the route through 
Saratoga Springs and these lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure travel. 
The handsome illustrated catalogue of summer hotels and boarding~-houses just 


issued by the 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad 


contains full information about these lovely. 
the ‘‘ Leading Tourists’ Line.” Sent free on receipt of 4 cents postage. 


historic localities and other resorts along 


+e 


J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


H. G, YOUNG, 2d Vice-President, 
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Food For Both 





Every nursing moth- 
er needs the kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 


Mult Nubiine 


TRADE MARK, 


—the food drink— 


The baby needs it in 
order togvow healthy 
and plump: the 
mother needs it in 
order to £eep healthy 
and plump. 


For sale by all druggists’, 
Prepared by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Leute, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 








A sample of 
cents tor postage 
York City. 


For the Postage—A Sample of Famous 


TEETH BREATH. 


liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three 
Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RuckEL, Wholesale Druggists, New 
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BROWNS 


French <—<F\ 
DRESSING.) 
For Ladies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
aud Shoes 






















Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other, 








The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ove- this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 


any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 6 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 


| A Fac-SimiLe REPRODUCTION OF 





Pall Mall Magazine. 
SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER NOW 
READY 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
A magnificent issue, superbly illustrated in 
color, photoyravure, and black and white 
productions by leading artists, 
The principal contents are : 
AN UNPUBLISHED 
PoEM BY WORDSWORTH 
and Contributions by: 
DUCHESS OF SOMERSET 
(The Country and Towns of the Dart.) 
A. H. MARSHALL 
(The Cambridge **A. D.C.) An unique and fas 
cinating article on the famous University Club, 
enhanced in interest by the illustrations of well 
known living personages, politicians, dinitaries 
of the church, all former members of the club, 
in their impersonations of women’s parts at the 
club’s entertainments.) 
SIR WALTER BESANT 
(The City of Refuge—serial story.) 
F. LEGGE 
(Fortune-Telling by the Stars.) 
REV. A. H. MALAN 
(Hardwick Hall, by special permission of the Duke 
of Devonshire.) 
W. FORREST 
(The Kingdom of Kerry.) 
New York: International News Company, 
83 Duane Street. 
Vontreal;: Montreal News Company. 
Toronto News Company. 


Toronto: 


Mr, CLEVELAND 
in the Democratic ranks. 
case, you will observe.—Judge. 
Address A. H. R 
AKRON, OHIO. 


DE APNESS.#-HE40 Noises curep. 
Our INVISIBLE TULE Cush 
as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard 


sons help when all else fails 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book aad Proofs FREE 


R. says he wants to be a private 
No substitute in this 





Lot free to those who apply quick. We want 


you to talk up our Western property ‘ 
; RUSSELL & CO., HARPER BLOCK, 


BUILT AS SHE WISHED IT. 
‘“‘- You have a nice little house, but where are 
your bed-chambers ?” 
‘“Oh, the bed-chambers open off of the clos- 


ets.”—-Judge. 





Advertise in_.—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment wil! cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is pre only for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 

sent . apd oe per box, 
P p's, land, dQ, 


y 
“APiLLiaiA MFO 00, 
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Evolution in Busi- 
ness [lethods. 


(Continued from page 59.) 

brilliant shops, and a week or two of mild dis- 
sipation at a great caravansary were joys to be 
anticipated, and their recollections to be after- 
ward rehearsed with a quiver of rapture. The 
city merchants busied themselves in attention 
to these country guests, and filled them full of 
the wine of life. Credits from three to six 
months were freely given, and there was a 
certain easy-going laissez faire about business 
which was quite delightful. The visit of the 
country merchant to the metropolis, of course, 
has not ceased now, but as a feature of busi 
ness life it has been shorn of its importance. 

A new factor has entered the field—the com- 
mercial traveler selling by sample. The coun- 
tryman no longer buys in large orders from one 
or two wholesale dealers, but takes small lots 
as he needs them from ‘‘ drummers,” who seek 
him at his own door, each one insistent on a 
bargain and ready to cut under his rival’s prof- 
fer. 
‘*discount for cash” or ‘‘ thirty days” is the 
Here, again, the theory is small 
profits, volume of business, and quick returns. 
Such elaborate machinery of distribution, of 
course, means a heavy expense in keeping its 
numerous wheels lubricated, but it appears to 


The long credit has been abolished, and 


mot Wordre. 


have grown a necessary evil, however much the 
wholesale dealer may sometimes groan under 
it. It is a question whether the system is not 
breaking by its own weight, and whether an 
early modification of it is not becoming impera- 
tive. The fact that there are many centres of 
“ wholesale” distribution, instead of a few, ow- 
ing to our enormous extension of railway facil- 
ities, and that the telegraph and telephone are 
largely taking the place of the post as the newer 
system of business, is beginning to threaten the 
‘“‘drummer” trade. But as the facts stand, 
three-quarters of our ‘‘ wholesaling ” is effected 
by commercial travelers, and these gentry, 
many of whom, one regrets to say, are only 
“gents,” are in evidence on every railway train 


T 


H 





| and in every hotel throughout the broad lana, 


as much as flesh-flies in a butcher’s stall. 
RV; 

In that field of enterprise whose capital is 
represented by shares and bonds, owned by a 
greater or less number of holders, we find the 
working of the same general principle, which is 
the tap-root of other schemes of business econo- 
my. That is to say—the larger the business 
done, the less in ratio the expense account. It 
is not the gross but the net profit which counts 
in dividends, The question of economy of ad- 





ministration has had quite as much to do with 
the formation of the so-called ‘“ trusts” as any 
arbitrary control of competition, or the “‘ peg- 
ging ” of prices. 

The good and evil of corporations have been 





too often discussed to need any rehearsal. What- 
ever justice there may be in the outcry against 
corporate greed, it involves the one scientific 
system for handling large enterprises. It is un 
The problem is to limit its evil, 
to magnify its benefit. Consolidation, or the 
offensive and defensive alliance of the “trust,” 
sometimes occurs in the wake of extreme com- 
petition. So legislation has been challenged to 
provide antidotes to corporate tyranny. Yet 
one must admit that this tyranny in its various 
forms has brought cheaper living, and far 


fait accompli, 


| greater comfort and luxury to the poor, even 


while many of the ‘‘tyrants” have scarcely 


' paid more than running expenses year after 


' tion. 


| 





E ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GERMA 


year, the operatives making all the money. 
Corporate like individual enterprise is ever 
getting more keenly aware that economy of 


expense is the essential fact; that a slow leak 
will drain the biggest vat ; that the problem is 
to insure larger production and distribution 
with a minimum of waste in running cost and 
management. d 

The operation of this principle in practice, 
without unduly cutting wages or denying the 
claims of the employé, can be clearly traced in 
most of the important business changes for the 
last thirty years. Competition has enforced it 
with the prick of the bayonet ; and, if consoli- 
dation of smaller companies has often been the 
result, it has been the true logic of the situa- 
Individuals have often suffered by it, 
but on the whole the public has gained. ~ 
. T. FEeRRIs. 
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Hark! 


high to voice the 
joy of morning! Let your spirits soar and 
give your body strength by using 
PABST MALT EXTRACT 

The “Best” Tonic. 


«CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 


ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO ~ 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 





Copyright Photograph, 1896, by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio. 


Copies of JunGr's magnificent double-page portrait (sige 14 x 91 inches) af MCKINLEY, printed in 1 
colors on heavy plate paper, without afy printing on the back, can he had by sending tive two-cent postag 


stamps 


publishing house, and is well worth framing. Address JUDGE PU 


Avenue, New York. 


This is the handsomest piece of color work that has been igsued in a long time by a 


mericah 


ny A ‘ 
BLISHING COMPANY, 410 Fifth 


A copy of the portrait ia a handsome gold frame and mat will be sent for $1.9 
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“ TIME—ABOUT JULY, "96. 











WEARY RIDER (the framp)—‘** Excuse me, miss ; but have you any old wheels 
about the place you could give a poor man? Mine is about used up.” 








Steaming Hot 
and made to suit, there 
is no remedy for weak- 

ness and temporary 

down-heartedness, so 
quick and sure as a 
cup of BEEF TEA pre- 
pered from 


Licbig 
|COMPANY’S |) 
Extract of 
\Beef 


Good for well people 
| and.sick ones. A fa- 
miliar friend where 
good cocking is done. 


Look for | 
|? this signa- 2 . 
ture in blue, 
on every jar 


“ey | 
| 
| 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TzeTs, E 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsetn, weg 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 7 L 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, i). 

Use Brown's Camph-rated faponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price 25c. aJar. For Sale Everywhere. - 


ANTED A D A Who can think ® 

‘ante! N | some = thing 

to patent? Protect 

our ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 

JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO, Patent Attorneys, 

Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 


—_ 





EARL & WILSON’S 
N’'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
ARE THE BEST” 
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Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especiclly 
proud of. 


g 
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‘One that rée 
fects the high=, 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
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y Address, 
4ai/ Pleasant 
way Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futron Street anv 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 








PUBLISHERS, 
RINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


For relief and cure of weak back, weak muscles, stiff or enlarged joints, 
pains in the chest «...* around the hips, strains, stitches, and all local pains 


jj are unequaled. 
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1 Allcock’s priestess : 
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MARIANI WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





‘“VIN MARIANI, THIS PRECIOUS WINE WHICH GIVES ME STRENGTH, BRIGHTENS 





_AND INCREASES ALL OUR FACULTIES.” 


| 





BARTHOLDI. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis : 41 Bd. Haussmann. 69 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
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Columbia 
Price Fits 
Columbia 


Quality 


If Columbias were not worth 
$100, they wouldn’t sell for 
$100 — uncertain bicycles 
bring various prices. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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ARTFORD Single-Tubes are the 

easiest and quickest to repair. 
That saves time and patience. But 
this point would be of little worth 
apart from their strength, elasticity, 
safety and hill climbing power. The 
, secret of making is ours. The tires 
are yours for any bicycle. 
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IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 





OF ANY DEALER. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Before deciding 
on your Summer 


Outing, consult the 














‘*Four=Track Series,’ 
the New York Central’s 





beautiful 
books of travel. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 


senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
































Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





